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VENING LECTURES to WORKING MEN. 


NORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 

The THIRD COURSE, Sans of SIX LECTURES on 
MECHANISM. by Dr. A. R. WILLIS, M.A . will be delivered at the 
MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, in Jermyn-street, 8.W., com- 
mencing at 8 o’clock, on MONDAY EV ENING, April 18th. Tickets 
may be obtained, by Working Men only, on application at the Maseum 
on Tuesday Evenivg. chy 12th. Fee for the Course,@éd. Each appli- 
cant is requested to bring his name, address, and occupation written on 
a piece of paper, for whieh the Ticket will be exchanged. 


Rovat INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1887. 
Lecture Hour, 3 o’clock p.m. 

JOHN HOPKINSON, Esq. M.A. DSc. F.RS, M.Inst.C E. M.R.I — 
Four Lectures on Electricity. On TUESDAYS, April 19, 26, May 3, 10. 
Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

VICTOR HORSLEY, Esq. FRS. B.S. F R.CS.—Three Lectures on 
the Moderna Physiology of the Brain and its Relation to the Mind. On 
TUESDAYS, May 17, 24, 31. Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor Baal M.A. FRS. MRI, Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry, R.I. — Seven Lectures on the Chemistry of the Organic 
World. On THURSDAYS, April 21, 28, May 5, 12, 19, 26, June 2. One 
Guinea. 








B Se —Three Lectures 
Oa SATURDAYS, 


R. VON LENDENFELD, Esq. Ph.D FLS 
on Recent Scientific Researches in Australasia. 
April 23,30, May 7. Half-a-Guinea, 

JOHN W. HALES, Esq. M.A., Professor of English Literature at 
King’s College, London.—Four Leezures on Victorian Literature: a 
General Survey of its Chronology, its Movements and Tendencies—Some 
a, ee ristics. On SATURDAYS, May 14, 21, 28, June 4. 

jalf-a-Guinea 


The Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D, Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Dublin. —Three Lectures on the Hellenism of Alexander's 
pire. Lecture “ on TUESDAY, June 7, ‘MACEDONIA and 
GREECE’; Lecture I on THURSDAY, June9, ‘EGYPT’; Lecture III. 
on SATURDAY, fag ul, ‘SYRIA.’ Half-a Guinea. 


Subscription (to Non-Members) to all the Courses during the Season, 
Two Guineas. Tickets issued daily. 


Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea., 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on APRIL 
22nd, at 8 pM.. when Sir FREDERICK ABEL, C B., will give a Dis- 
course on the Work of the Imperial Institute, at 9 pm. Succeeding 
Discourses will probably be given by Professor HELE SHAW, Dr. T. 
LAUDER BRUNTON, Dr _ J. BURDON SANDERSON, Mr. BEN- 
JAMIN BaKER, Dr. EDWARD E. KLEIN, Dr. DAVID GILL, and 
other gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their Friends only 
are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are es epg to apply to the 
Secretary. When p they are y admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and S the Library and 
Reading Rooms; and their vege are admitted to the Lectures ata 
reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five 
Guineas a Year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of JOURNALISTS. 


A MEETING of the MEMBERS of the LONDON DISTRICT will be 
held in ANDERTON’S HOTEL, Fleet-street, on SATURDAY, April 16, 
at3 o'clock p w , for the purpose of receiving the emcee of the Delegates 


to the Leeds C a er 
COLLINS, Hon. ‘See "Tendon District. 


‘THE SOCIETY of APOTHECARIES of LONDON 
give Notice thata he RSE of TWELVE LECTURES on BOTANY 
will be delivered by T. G BAKER, F.R.S. F.L.S.. at their Garden at 
Chelsea, on the SATURDAYS of May, June, and July next, at 3 p.m. 
The Lectures will be open to all Medical Students and other ee 
bed desirous to attend. Siac d to 0! e 
EDELL. . UPTON, Clerk to the Societ 
Apothecaries’ Hall, 1887. r 


THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1857.—-A COURSE 
of SIX LECTURES on ‘ The ORIGIN ‘and GROWTH of RELIGION 
as ILLUSTRATED by the BABYLONIAN RELIGION,’ will be delivered 
by Professor SAYCE, of the University of Oxford. at ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, Langham-place, on the following days, viz.:—MONDAY. 25th, 
and WEDNESDAY, 27th April; and MONDAY, 2nd; WEUNESDAY, 
4th; MONDAY, oth; and WEDNE ESDAY, lith May, at 5 p.m. Ad: 
mission to the Course of Lectures will be by Ticket, Bed payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are reques' to send their 
Names and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS & NOKGATE, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, W.C., not later than April 2ist, and as soon as 
P ssible after that date Tickets will be issued to as many persons as the 
oe will accommodate. 
he same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Professor 
SAYCE at Oxford, at 2.30 p.x., on each of the following 1 viz.— 
THURSDAY, 28th; and SATURDAY, 30th Apri! ; and TH URSDAY, bth: 
SATURDAY, 7th; Thursday, 12th; and SATURDAY, 14th May. Ad- 
mission to the Oxford Course will be free, pond Ticket. 
RCY LAWFORD, 
a. to the Hibbert Trustees. 


ME. Wm. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S., is pre- 
jared to make ENGAGEMENTS for DELIV ERING LECTURES 
on‘ The NEW PRINCIPLES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY,’ and also, 
in separate Lectures, on ‘OCEANIC CIRCULATION 
These Lectures will form a restatement and further demonstration of 
the views advocated in the ,aaLaee Lectures delivered in Willis’s 
Rooms in November and December, 1877, on ‘The New Theory of 
en, or, the Conflicting ‘aaden of Astral and Terrestrial 
Address Wu. LetcuTon Jorpan, 5, Gordon-street, W.C. 


Gociéré d’AQUARELLISTES FRANGAIS. -- 
OPEN, the French Water-Colour Society's EXuIBITION 

i the GOUPIL GALLERY (Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co.), 116 and 
b 7, New Bond-street. Over Three Hundred Water-Co!our Drawings 
y the first French Artists.—Admission, 1s.; Season Tickets, 5s. Cata- 

logue, 6d. For a short time only. 


») UBILEE EXHIBITION.—CRYSTAL PALACE 
pICTURE GALLERY will OPEN in MAY. Pictures will be 
pr ved ey the Shaftesbury Depository, Shaftesbury-avenue, Piccadilly 
(entrance 40. Rupert-street), on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 18th and 
99 of April.—Full to Mr. C. WenrwortH 
Ass, Superintendent. of the Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 8 E. 









































OROUGH of SHEFFIELD. 
MAPPIN ART GALLERY. 

Corporation of Sheffield invite LOANS of PICTURES and 
SCULPTURE for an Exhibition of Works of Art which will be opened 
in the Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield, in June, 1887. 

Further particulars can be o btained from the Curator, Mappin Art 
Gallery, Sheffield, to whom all seca should be addr 
. H. BRITTAIN, Chairman. 


T° SOLICITORS.—The Advertiser, unarticled, 
who has had considerable experience in the various branches of 
the Profession as Managing Clerk. with the entire conduct and manage- 
ment of matters entrusted to peace is, owing te the death of his late 
employer, with whom he was engaged for nearly ten years, desirous of 
obtaining a RE-ENGAGEMENT as soon as possible Very high re- 
ferences as to character and ability can be given —Address E. L. 
17. Edna-street, Battersea, S.W. 


XPERIENCED JOURNALIST and 

LITTERATEUR. contributing to high-class London Journals. is 
now OPEN to ENGAGEMENT to WHITE LEADERS or LEADERETTES, 
Political, Social, and Literary, for Provincia! Paper. Highest references. 
—Ustoxist, Watson’ s Ad vertising Offices, 1 150, Fleet-street. 











ELL- KNOWN JOURNALIST and eupesionced 

London Correspondent can FURNISH LONDON LETTEK to 

Provincial or Colonial Paper.—L. C., Watson’s Advertising Offices, 150, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


V EEKLY LONDON LETTER (English, French, 

or German) « ffered by experienced Writer to Provincial, Con- 
tinental, or Colovial Newspaper.—Address, stating terms, to D. R., 
care of May’s, 159, Piccadilly, W. 


RESS.— PARTNER REQUIRED, practically 
acquainted with Editorial Management. Provincial Daily Even- 
ing and Weekiy Newspaper (Conservative), established for upwards of 
thirty years. 5,000/. for third share; or interest will be paid on this 
amount of capital at 5 per cent. with salary as Editor.—Address Press, 
964, care of Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall-street, London. 


T° BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, —A 

YOUNG MAN, of good education and considerable experience in 
general library work, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Thorough 
knowledge of French and German ; first-class references.—Address E. V., 
care of Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.c. 


LfteBAby WORK WANTED of any descrip- 


tion Yn ee Copying, &c. Punctuality and despatch. 
References.—X. , Museum-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


YOUNG LADY, aged 19, desires an 

ENGAGEMENT as OPERATOR on the Caligraph or Remington 

‘Type-Writers. Speed in Shorthand about 70. Highest references.—Ad- 
dress E. M. D., 14, Thornhill-crescent, » Barnabury, N. 


O AUTHORS, ACTORS, PUBLISHERS, and 
others.—MSS. carefutly and correctly COPIED by TYPE-WRITER. 
Terms moderate.—Apply to Miss Apams, 29, Bonham-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


'T'YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 

views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
and despatch. Terms moderate. aeons Copies. — Address E. Ticar, 
27, Maitland Park-road, Ha t 1,N.W, 1884. 


T° LITERARY LADIES and GENTLEMEN.— 

MANUSCRIPT COPIED in best style by Type-Writer, at ld. per 
folio. References given. Shorthand notes taken by Miss GLappINa, 23, 
Hayter-road, Brixton. 


FINE ARTS.—Mr. GRINDLEY, of Liverpool, 

in WANT of an INTELLIGENT YOU NG MAN, of good soe 
for the Fine-Art business. Age from 2) to 25 years, One who has a good 
knowledge of Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings preferred —Applica- 
tions by letter as to references to Church-street, Liverpool. 


ADIES’ LIFE CLASS.—Paris principles.— 
4 FRIDAYS, from Easter till end of Season. Best Draped Models.— 
Miss James, Bolton’s Renaies, Redcliffe-road, South Kensington 


Sound ELEMEN TARY INSTRUCTION in HIN- 
DUSTANI and in the Languages of South India.—Address Mr. 8., 
Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery-lane. 


[puE late Rev. T. A. COCK, M.A.—Old Pupils 

of Queen’s and King’s Colleges, London. are informed that it is pro- 
posed to found a SCHOLARSHIP to Mr CUCK’S memory at QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE, Harley-street. Old friends who wish to subscribe to this 
Scholarship Fand are invited to communicate with the Lapy RestpEnt, 
Queen's College, 43 and 45, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
(Sons of Gentlemen). 

The Misses Avams, 3 and 4, Albert Villas, Canynge-square, Clifton, Bristol. 

Referees :—The Very Rev. 8. O. Madden, Dean of Cork, Deanery, Cork. 

—Col. Sir Arthur Mackworth, Bart., R.E, Carleon, Newport, Mon.— 

Walter Copland Perry, Esq., Atherwum Club, Pall Mall.—Col. Sir 

Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B. R.E, Ordnance House, Southampton.—The 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master Clifton College. 


OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, S.W. 
(close to Earl’s Court Station) — ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ear ae CE CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal. Mrs. COLE —A separate House ae for Resi- 
dent Pupils. nthe next Term will commence May 20 


\ ERMANY.—Prof, A. FLEISCHMANN, Eldena, 

Pommern. Thorough Study of German, French, and other 

branches. Summer resort for sea-bathing. Fine surroundings. Isle of 
Riigen. University of Griefswald. Send for particulars, 


4 DUCATION in OBERCASSEL, near Bonn, 

ermany.— The INSTITUTE KAILKUHL ’ RECEIVES a few 

YouNG GENTLEMEN. Highest references in England. Mr. Kalkuhl 

will be in London 12th till 16th April, and can be seen at 18, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, by appointment. 






























































PABis. .—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
URDAY of Messrs. H. BAUDRY-JEANCOURT & CO., tne 
Galignani Library, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


AZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPDIA. — The 
Offices of the above are now removed to 6, KIRBY-STREET, 
HATTON-GARDEN, E.C.,, where all communications to the Editor 
Rev. E. D. Price, F.G.8 , should in future be addr 
April 5th, 1887. 


RorxaL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’ cpr oa —The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 
FIT an ENGINEER for EMPLOYMENT in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Fifty icone will be admitted in September, 1887. For 
Competition the Secretary of State will offer Fifteen Appointments in 
the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars apply to the Secretary, at the College. 


{RENCH. — LESSONS of PRONUNCIATION, 
for Advanced Pupils, by an experienced Paris Graduate (B. det. 
and és-S.), who is an Author (volume of 400 pp). Scientific method, 
based on the physiologic theory of speech. Surprising results in io 
lessons. ee references and testimonials —Frangais, 52, Langhan 
street, 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINA- 

TION to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and 
EXHIBITIONS will begin on JUNE 14th.—For particulars apply to 
the Heap Masrer. 


St PAU L's SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for filling up about Bod R VACANCIES on 
the Foundation will be held on the 2lst APRIL, 1887. 

For information apply to Mr. 8S. Bewsuer, Bursar, St. Paul’s School, 
West Kensington. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
1, Pembridge-villas, Bayswater, W. 

MR. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. Juhn’s Ccilege, 
Cambridge, and late Sore "Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School, 
West Kensington, PREPARES BOYS for the ENTRANCE and 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at St. Paul's 
School. 

Arrangements have been made for the Pupils of this School to have 
the use of the large recreation ground of the West Kensington School 
on half-holidays for Cricket, Gymnastics, &c 

The School will REOPEN for Midsummer Term on TUESDAY, 
April 26. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be VACANT at the end 
of the present Session by the resignation of Prof A. W. Williamson, 
F.R.S. Applications should be sent in not later than April 30th to the 
Secretary of the Cullege, from whom information may be obtained as to 
the duties and emoluments of the Professorship. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—A Special Course of Lectures and 

—— Riba (four afternoons a week) on BIOLOGY (Animal Series), 

ection of Professor RAY LANKESTER, will be given at 

UNIVERSITY ¢ re London, during the Summer Session, adapted 

to the for the above Examination, com- 
mencing May 5th. 

A Course ef Lectures will also be given by Dr. R. von LENDENFELD, 
Assistant in the Zoological Laboratory of University College, on 
PARASITIC WORMS, commencing on the same day, and adapted to 
the requirements of Students of Medicine and Zovlogy. 

For further particulars apply to the Secretary, University College, 
Gower-street, W.C. 


XOVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 

COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.— Apply for particu 3 
Dosszror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, S.W 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
HOOL, Caxton-street, S.W. 


The SUMMER Pe commences cir Ist. 
ship, value 40/., is offered for The w 
in Chemistry (Organic and Inorganic) ars ay and will be held on 
April 30th. In September, Entrance Scholarships, value 80l. and 40i., 
will be offered for competition. 

Students entering in the Summer (except those who have already 
obtained a Scholarship) are ues to compete for the Entrance Exhi- 
bitions in the following Septemb: 

Fees, 100/. in one sum on Horeca or 100 guineas in two payments, or 
115. in five payments. 

a extras except parts for Dissection and Class of Experimental 
hysics. 
‘or Prospectus and particulars apply to 
E. DE HAVILLAND HALL, M.D., Dean. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1887, wiil Commence on TUESDAY, May 3rd. 
Classes will be held in the following subjects : :—Midwifery,” Practical 
Midwifery, Pathological Anatomy tholugical Histology, Forensic 
Medicine, Practical Physiology ana Histology, Practical Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, Therapeutics, P-ychological Medicine, Botany, Com- 
parative Anatomy, Practical Pharmacy. 

The curriculum is based upon the requirements of the Conjoint 
Examining Board. Students entering in May are elix ible to compete for 
the Entrance Scholarship ‘value 100/. and 6/.) awarded at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Winter Session The Broderip Scholarship, 
Governors’ Prize, and Hetley Prize are awarded annually, the Murray 
Scholarship (in connexion with the University of Aberdeen) every third 
year. — resident appointments are open for competition 
annual) 

The composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum, is 1001 ; 
or by payment by yearly instalments the fees amount to 110i. For 
members of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, who 
have compieted one year of medical study at the University, the fee is 
60/., or if by instalments, 7! 

For Prospectus and further Lhe hs apply to the Dean, or the 
Resident Medical Officer, at the Hospita' 
" PBARCE GOULD, Dean 
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S?- BABTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The SUMMER SESSION Pec on Sernay, May 2nd. 

The Hospital compri:es a service of 750 beds’ (including 75 for con- 
oo at teiew A 

Students may reside in wow College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate Regulation 

Por particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the Warden of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

— Spay of the val ue sad 1302. each, tenab'e for one year, will 
and three succeeding days. One of 
the value of 1300. ‘will be cone ta << the best Candidate at this Examina- 
tion under twenty years of age, if of sufficient merit. For the other, 
the Candidates must be under twenty-five years of age. 

The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology, and Physiology. No Candidate to take more than four subjects. 

The Jesffreson Exhibition will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of Examination are, Latin, Mathematics. and any two of the 
three following languages: Greek. French, and German. ‘This is an 
open Exhibition and of the value of 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical School 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination, and are 
eligible for the other Hospital Scholarships 

For particulars, application may ve a to the Warden of the Col- 
lege, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 








UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. itis 
SUMMER SESSION Commences on MONDAY, May 2nd. The 
Hospital contains, besides the beds for medical and surgical cases, wards 
for Obstetric, Ophthalmic, and other special Departments. Special classes 
are held in the Hospital for students pr-paring for the examination of 
the University of London and other examining boards. Appointments: 
The House-Surgeons and House-Physicians. the Obstetric Residents, 
Clinical Assistants, and Dressers. are -elected from the students accord: 
ing to merit, and without payment. There are also a large number of 
junior appointments, every part of the Hospi'al Practice heing system- 
atically employed for instruction. Entrance Scholarships : Open Scholar- 
ship of 125 Guineas in Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languuges. 
Open Scholarship of 125 Guineas in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and 
pace some entering in May are eligible for the Open Scholar- 
ships rin Seventeen Scholarships, Prizes, and 
Medals, varying ‘aes 50l. to 102. each. are open for competition toall the 
Students. The Hospital is in close | roximity to the Metropolitan, 
District, South-Eastern, Brighton, Chatham, North London, and Great 
tern "Railway Systems. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Dean, Dr. F. Taytor, Guy's Hospital, 
London, 8.E. 
March, 1887. : 


TO the PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS, 











wing H. ATKINSON & Co, Advertising Agents 
and Contract Fh eet-street. London, E.C. are prepared to take the 
ENTIRE CHAKGE of tne ADV ERTISEMENTS in one or two first- 
class Publications. All communications will be considered strictly con- 
fidential. Bankers’ references. 


N OLD and well-established WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER, dealing with Elementary Education. is FOR SALE, on 
moderate terms Good Advertising Connexions, and, in the hands of 
competent literary propristor, would be lucrative and easily managed 
property.—Address No. 15, Academy Uffice, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C 


—C. 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT (ten years ebiet clerk to es Rivington ).— 
Advice given as to tne best mode of P 
examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer of Literary Property care- 
fully conducted. Safe Opinions obtained. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest references. Consultation free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Vy B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 
e PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street London; and “The 
Charterhouse Press,”’ 44 and 45, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 


HARLES WHITTINGHAM and CO., of the 

CHISWICK PRESS (established 1789), Took’s-court, Chancery- 

jane, London, offer their services as PRINIEKS to Aur hors, Publishers, 
and others. Telephone, 2704 ; Telegram, “ Whittingham, London.’ 


RINTING.—Authors, Publishers, and Publishing 


Societies may find it worth ‘their while to on for an Estimate tor 
their Printing at the STEAM PRINTING WORKS LEWES. London 
Work at Country Prices.—Office : 64, High-street, Lewes. 


E LG ti Z © VY 8. Y 
(late Ellis & Scrutton), 
Dealers in Ola and Rare Beoks, 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


A SSUR-BANI-PAL and his QUEEN. 
Prospectus free. 
Address F. H., 34, Museum-street, W.C. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


























TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per ANNUM. 


N.B.—Free Delivery ayy in all parts of London, Subscription from 
O GUINEAS Per Annem. 


COUNTRY SU Rs canes from TWO GUINEAS Per Axnco™. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT, 


folowing Catalogues, Sp Ee Monthly, will be sent Gratis and 
oBt Fri -_ 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
2. gi STRONGLY HALF BOUND, 
any being now out of print, 
3. WORKS by POPULAR eiumne. 
Half bound in Sets or Separately. 
4. BOOBS in ee BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes. 
Bookbinding after any Pattern or etn 
Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


30 to 34, New Oxford-street; 2, King-street, Cheapside; and 
281, Regent-street, w. 














ONDON 
8ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LORD TENNYSON. 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. B. Giadstone, M.P., The Blaha Rev the 
Dean of Liandaff, Sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry eon thet < C.B. 

Trustees—Ear! of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbeck, Eari of Rosebery. 

The Library contains sescnedl Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Lang es. Subscription, 3/. a year without 
Entrance-fee, or 2. with Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and ‘Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room open from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement 
(1875-80), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Fiftn Edition of the Catalogue in 
the press. Prospectus on application 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
beng 


AUPOTT Ps: COs Patty, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 

YHE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
displays a noble collection of Facsimiles from the Drawings of the 
Great Masters, preserved in the National Galleries of Europe. with a 
choice selection from the Works of Contemporary Artists—Poynter, 
R.A., Dyce, R.A., Ford Madox Brown. Burne Jones, Rossetti, F. Shields, 

H. Schmalz, Cave Thomas, P. G. Hamerton, &c. 





Now publishing, 


(BAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the 


NATIONAL GALLERY, London. 
Prospectus on application. 


The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
FACSIMILES of TURNER'S ‘LIBER STUDIO- 
RUM,’ with Commentaries by the Kev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from 
Print-Room, British Museum. 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully framed. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet. ‘ Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per post. 


Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d. free per post. 





TEN ETCHINGS by ©. MERYON. 


OLD PARIS. 

Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied 

with Preface and Lilustrative Notes by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatmaar Paper cut-out 
Mounts, and enclosed in an elegant Portfo:io. 

Price Three Guineas. 
1. Le STRYGE. | 6. = oe sohee CHANGE. Second 
. RUE ef CHANTRES 
S 2 des 

3. L’'ABSIDE de NOTRE DAME 8 TIENNE da MONT. 


de PARIS 
9 le PETIT PO 
4. La GALERIE de NOTRE DAME. | 10. TOURELLE, ue de la TIXE- 
5. Le PONT au CHANGE. RANDERIE. 


THE AUTOTVP.E Com PA'N FX, 


74, New Oxford-street, W.C. ; and 
Hy. Sotheran & Co. 56, Ficcadiilly, W. 

A NC ia@w& fT A Ta: N 
Twenty-five Autographs from Negatives by W. J. STILLMAN, Esq., 
of the Acropolis and Parthenon. 

Selected and issued by authority of the Hellenic Scciety. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 7!, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to thesafest and most cautious treatment, 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 4l, George- street, Portman equare, 2 


MHE BOOK- LOVER’ s LEAFLET. 


A Monthly List, with Notes and Adversaria of Rare and Interesting 





S 


. 











Books. 
Post free and = on application to Pickertne & Cuatro, 66, Hay- 


market, London. 5 
Libraries or Single Volumes Purchased. 


M. W. TURNER, R.A.—LIBER STUDIORUM, 
@ « and other ENGRAVINGS. Catalogues gratis to Collectors only.— 
Wa. Wann, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


NTERESTING BOOKS, many of them Rare, 
Curious, and finely Tiluetrated.—A CATALOGUE will be issued 
immediately by A. MAXWELL, Anticuarian and General Bookseller, 
46, Barrack-street, Dundee, and will be sent gratis and post free on 
application. 











LIBBABY, 


Sales by Auction 
The Hartley Library.—THIRD PORTION. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by { 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
MONDAY, April 18, and Seven Following Days, at ten minutes’ aut 
1 o'clock precisely (Saturday and Sunday excepted), by order of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice North, the THIRD PORTION of the Extensive ang 

ATLEY, Esq. 


comprising Valuab'e Manuscripts, oe MS Collections reiating to 
Hampshire, Norfolk, Shropshire —an extensive Bibliographicab 
Collection — Publications by Dibain, Upcott, Lowndes, and privately 
printed Works by Sir C. Sharp, Sir T. Phillipps, G. Allan, &c.—a very 
jarge Copy of the First Folio Shakspeare—Peerage, Family History, ang 
Sap comprehending almost the ee Collection of the late fod 
C. G. Young, Garter, united to others Mr. Hartley’s own 
nificent vaivatate printed Book. entitled “ Gensatenica’ Collections mee, 
trating the History of Roman Catholic Families of san feeb edited by 
Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, and J. J. Howard. LL D —Scarge 
‘Topographical Books and penser ey with Ancient Original Deeds on 
Parchment—Water-Colour Drawings and Prints—a large Collection og 
Franks, &c 

Catalogues (price 2s. 6d. each) of Messrs. Dawes & Sons, Solicitors 
9, Angel-court, E.C ; of Mr. A. M. Smit, Solieitor, 29, Lincoln’s Inn. 
fields, W.C. ; and of the Avcriovexrs, 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific Apparatus, §c, 
Mé. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT. April 15, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, several CAMERAS 
and LENSES, by Ross, etd menrvariats Meagher, ana other 
good Makers, ‘and other PHOTO! HIVC APPARATUS. the Property 
of the late Dr. DIAMOND, of Falenovben: also Mic: oscope:—Objec- 
tives—Cabinets of Objects— Telescopes—Race Fie.d, and Opera Glasses 
—Galvanic, Electrical, and Chemical Appliances—and Miscellaneous 
Property. 
‘. — view from 2 till 5 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 





A Library removed from the West of England, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


N respectfully give ae that they will SELL by AUCTION, a 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St, James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 
April 14, at 1 o'clock peocaaly: a LIBRAKY removed from the West of 
England, comprising Books in all Classes of Engiish, trench. and Italian 
Literature—Greek and Latin Classics—Works on the Fine Arts—Bogks 
of Prin, &c. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Chinese Porcelain, Bronzes, &c. 


MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS | 

pectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 
April 15, at 1 o'clock precisely, PORCELAIN rece'ved from China, com- 
prising Blue and White Vases, Dishes, and Bowls—Hawthorn-pattern 
Jars—Turquoise Green and Crimson Crac k!e—an 1 a few Pieces enamelled 
in Colours. Also Carvings in Jade, Brenzes, &c.—and a few Pieces of 
Persian Ware. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The Remaining Works of G. E. HERING, deceased, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-sauare, on SATURDAY, 
April 16, + 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors of the late 
Mrs. HER NG), the REMAINING WORKS of that accomplished Artist 
GEORGE E HERING, deceased, comprising ' ictures—Sketches in Oil 
and Water Colour, Chalk and Pencil, principally Views in the Isle of 
Arran, Scotland, the Isle of Wight, and Italy—and a Small! Collection of 
Pictures and Drawings by other Artists—and some Modern Engravings 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The Collection of Water-Colour Drawings and Modern Pictures 
of the late SAMUEL OLIVER, Esq. 

N ESSRS, CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

their Great Rooms, 


respectfully give notice that they will ant Bef at at 
King-street, St. James's -squa' OND. 
April 18, at 1 o clock precisely, ‘the COLLECTION "ot MODEKN PIC. 
TURES ‘and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of the late SAMUEL 
OLIVER, Esq , comprising upwards of Sixty Sketches and D-awings by 
P.de Wint, purchased at the Artist's Sale—Sketches by W. Muiler—and 
Examples of H. Bright, G. Barret, J. 8 Cotman, A. Clint, W. Cullin, 
Bins . Chambers, A: Montague, E. J. Niemann, T Rowlandson, G. 
Vv incent, and J. Variey—also a few Pictures by the 0 d Masters. 
May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The Collection of Engravings of his Grace the late DUKE of 
BUCCLEUCH, K.G.—SECOND PORTION. 


: r 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

i respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms. King-street, St. James's-square, on ‘TUESDAY, 

April 19, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the SECOND 

PORTION of the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of his GRACE the 
late DUKE of BUCCLEUCH. K.G.. comprising the Works of Eistracke 

the Passes, Wierix, Albert Diirer Mare Antonio, Ostade, Van Dyck, ané 


others ; also, a remarkable and nearly comp'ete Series of Rembrandt's 4 


chiefly in the finest and rarest states. 





Now ready, 
NATALOGUE No, 2, New Series, of Old, Rare, 


/ and Curious BOOKS —Post free on application to Marrnrews & 
Brooke, Sun Buiidings, Bradford. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, HISTORICAL, TO- 
POGRAPHICAL, and ANTIQUARIAN.—James Sace, 4, Newman’'s- 
row, London, W C. 


T° BOOKLBUYERS.—CATALOGUE of RARE 
OLD BOOKS and R*MAINDEHRS at greatly reduced prices. 
Free.—W. E. Goutprn, Athenwum Library, Canterbury. 50,000 Volumes 
in Stock. 











COINS. 
a a ee & s 0 A, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 





The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged, 








May be viewed Saturday and Mouday preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The Collection of Pictures of JAMES 7, GIBSON-CRAIG, 
Esq., deceased, 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great 5 apoio King-strect, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, 
April 23, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors), the valuable 
COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODEKN PICIUKES of JAMEST. 
GIBSON-CRAIG. Esq., deceased, late of York-place, Edinburgh, com 
prising The Gentle Shepherd, by Sir D Wilkie, RK A . exhibited at the 
Art Treasures, Manchester. 1557—The Osteria. Ave Maria, Roba di Koms, 
Medmenham Church, and six other Works of Keeley Halswelle, A.R.SA. 
—Examples of J. M. W. Turner, R A., R. P. Bonington, and J Crome- 
Portraits of Mrs. Vere (of Stonebyres), Mrs. Oswald. ‘and four = 
Works of Sir H. Raeburn, P.R.S.A.—Works of sir J. Reynolds, W 
Hogarth, A Kauffmann. R.A, Sir T. Lawrence, and Gilbert Stuart—Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Lady Raleigh, by Zucchero, exhivited at the Art 
Treasures, Manchester, 1857—Madame de Pompadour, by F. Boucher, 
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and other interesting Historical Portraits—and Works of J. B. Santerre 
Holbein, C. de Vos, Mirevelit, Cuyp, &c. 





The Collection of 7 tf Art of JAMES T. GIBSOX-| 
CRAIG, Esq., deceased, ' 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIB, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, # 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- square, on MON AY, 
April 25, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order - the | 
Executors), the valuable COLLECTION of OBJECIS of AR | 
JAMES T. GIBSON-CRAIG, Esq., deceased, late of York-place, Bi 
burgh, comprising a large collection of old Chinese and Japapete 5 
Porcelain, European Porcelain, Majolica, and other faience— Miniatures 
—Bijouterie—a few Coins—Carvings in Ivory—antiqueand o!d Florentine 
Bronzes—and numerous other O jects of Vertu. 
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TNHE NINETEENTH CENTOURY, 
for APRIL. 2s. 6d. 

SCIENCE and PSEUDO-SCIENCE. By Professor Huxley. 

A “FRIEND of GOD.” By Matthew Arnold. 


The CLOSER UNION of the EMPIRE. By the Hon. John Merriman, 
Member of the Cape Legislative Assembly. 


ATHLETES of the PRESENT ard PAST. By H. Ellington. 

An ACT for the SUSPENSION of PARLIAMENT. By H. D. Traill. 
| ENGLAND and EUROPE. By Edward Dicey. 

DEMETER and the PIG. By Andrew Lang. 

A MILITIA REGIMENT. By Lord Wolmer, M.P. 

A GLIMPSE of RUSSIA. By the Countess of Galloway. 


The ‘“‘NINETEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL” in ART. By Walter 
Armstrong. 


ON WELI-MEANT NONSENSE ABOUT EMIGRATION. 
Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgaa, M P. 
A WARNING to the S. P. R. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
The LIBERAL UNIONISTS and COBRCION. 
1. By the Hon. Regina'a B. Brett. 
2. By the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 





Houmar HOURS at CHARMING PLACES, 


Mr. JAMES HOGG (Founder and for twenty years Editor of London 
Society, Originator also of the first *‘ Holiday Number’’ published on 
either side of the Atlantic) is PREPARING an OPEN-AIR ANNUAL for 
the present Season. He is reidy to examine Contributions likely to 

rove suitable. Bright Descriptive Papers; Short Practical Notes for 
Tourists, particularly Pedestrians, on me and Foreign Ground; 
Amusing Incidents of Travel ; and Stories of Summer Life. 

7, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 





—— 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


cae CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for APRIL. 
The CALL of SAVONAROLA. By Emilio Castelar. 
The DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The SERVICE of MAN. By Richard Holt Hutton. 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUMS. By Kenric B. Murray. 
The IMAGINATIVE ART of the RENAISSANCE. By Vernon Lee. 
PROHIBITION in the UNITED STATES. By Axel Gustafson. 
The DECLINE of the DRAMA. By Harry Quilter. 
CAPTAIN CONDER and MODERN CRITICS. By Professor Robertson 
Smith. 





By the 





Ready APRIL 18th, price 4s., at all Libraries and the Bookstalls, 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
APRIL, 1887. 
Contents. 
. The APOCRYPHAL CHARACTER of the MOABITE STONE. 
With an Illustration. By the Rev. A. Léwy, Secretary to the 
Anglo-Jewish Association. 


. FRENCH CANADA. By J. G. Bourinot, Clerk to the Dominion 
House ef Commons. 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ 

The PLAN of CAMPAIGN. By Samuel Laing. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in GERMANY. 
Geffcken. 

CONTEMPORARY RECORD: Church History. By Professor G. T. 


Stokes. 
Isbister & Co. (Limited), 56, Ludgate-hill, EC. 


By Dr. H. 


~ 


nw 








une eee a ‘eis steeeieiein | 8. The SUBJECTS of the BYZANTINE EMFIRE. By D. Bikelas. 
HOW ‘ ; 4. The GAS INDUSTRY of the UNITED KINGDOM. By Thomas 
HE JUBILEE of GEORGE III Newbigging, C.E. 4 

“ The father of his people.” 5, THOM\S of ERCELDOUNE. 
An Account of the Celebation in the Towns and Villages throughout the : . 
United Kingdom of the 49th Anniversary of his Keign, October 25th, | § RECENT ARCHHZOLOGY in EUBOIA. 
4909, with Appendix; the Celebration at Bombay, &c. Compiled from 7. PROFESSOR LE NOIRE’S NEW THEORY of REASON. By 


Authentic Sources. With Portrait of George III., age 71, and Index of 
Places. Crown 8vo. 224 pp. royal crimson cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; 
or extra boards, 2s. 6d. 
1 will be recorded for a precedent. 
hakespeare, ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ IV. 1. 
London: John Bumpus, 350, Oxford-street, 
kseller by Appoi to Her Majesty the Queen. 


T. B. Saunders. 
8. EGYPT UNDER the ENGLISH INVASION. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
. SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
Alexander Gardner, Paisley, and 12, Paternoster-row, Londen. 


R. 











SECOND EDITION JUST READY, crowa 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO HOMER. 


By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., 


Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


Saturday Review. 

“ This is almost an immaculate book in its way. It is a masterpiece of scholarship, of compression, 
and of the rarest quality in Homeric criticism—of common sense, It is a businesslike book, and is 
intended not for the kind of customer who likes a sort of intellectual minced veal, a little pleasing, 
popular maundering on a vast subject, but for the serious student who desires a bird’s eye view of all 
things Homeric.” 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & Sons, Publishers to the University, Glasgow. London: MACMILLAN & Co. 





Now ready, VOLUME VII. of 


THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 


(Printed from a Fount of New Type at the University Press, Oxford.) 
To be completed in Nine Monthly Volumes. 
With Portrait, extra 8vo. cloth, price 6s, each volume. 


“ Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called library use, it is 
the best Shakespeare we know.”—-Guardiun, 
Seventy-five Copies have been printed on Large Paper, numbered and signed, price 
One Guinea each Volume. 


WALTER SMITH, 34, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: 


A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in Literature. 


Comprising a Description of Publishing Methods and Arrangements—Directions for the Preparation of MSS. for the 
Press—Explanations of the Details of Book-Manufacturing, with Instructions for Proof-Reading, and Specimens of Typo- 
graphy—The Text of the United States Copyright Law, and Information concerning International Copyrights, together 


with General Hints for Authors, 
THIRD EDITION. 8&vo. cloth extra, 4s, 


“The manual contains nothing about Aldines nor Elzevirs, but sticks severely to the business in hand ; and, whatever 
the publishers may think of it, authors and readers and all who use books must recognize in the manual a firm, friendly 
hand extended where one was sorely needed.”—N.Y. /ndependent, 

“Full of valuable information for authors and writers......A most instructive and excellent manual.”—Harper's Monthly. 

“In short, the volume is a complete compendium of information and advice, and will prove of the greatest value to all 
connected with authorship or publishing, as well as instructive in many curious points to the general reader.” 

Good Literature. 

“The work itself, though a small one, is of great value. It modestly purports to be merely a manual of suggestions 
for beginners in literature ; but there is much in it which the most experienced literary veteran can read with profit, not 
merely for the views it suggests, but for the information it contains.”—N.Y. Nation. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers. 
New York: 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, London: 27, King William-street, Strand. 








The Collection of Engravings of JAMES T. GIBSON-CRAIG, 
Esq., deceased, 


“I 
WN ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
B respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms. King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
April 27, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors), the 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of JAMES T. GIBSON-CKAIG, Esq., 
deceased, late of York-piave Edinburgh, comprising English Mezzotint 
Portraits—Engravings of the French School of the Eighteenth Century 
—Etchings by Rembrandt—Woodcuts by A. Diirer—Drawings by the 
Old Masters—and Books of Drawings and Prints. 





The GRAHAM Collection, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-s reet, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
April 3), at 1 o'clock precisely ‘by order of the Executors), the high! 
important COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES of JOHN GRAHAM, 
Esq , of Skeimorlie Castle, deceased. 
Comprising the following :— 
The celebrated Picture of The Sisters (portraits of the Misses Ramus), by 
T. Gainsborough, R.A. Exhibited at Burlington House. 
The Masters Gawler, the engraved Work, by Sir J. Reynolds. 
Four important Works of J M. W. Turner, R.A., viz : 
Mercury and Argus. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1836, and 
engraved by J T. Willmore. 
Antwerp: Van Goyen about to choose a Subject. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. 1833. 
The Wreck Buoy. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1849; and 
An Italian Landscape 
The School, by Sir D. Wilkie. 
The Ferry, by W. Collins. R.A. 
The Rift in the Cloud; and the Gulf of Spezzia, by Sir A. W. Callcott, 


RA. 
The Shepherd's Bible. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1849; and A 
ghland Lake, by Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
Moonlight on the Coast of Holland, by C. Stanfield, R.A. 
Five important Works of J. Linnell, sen., viz. : 
The Return of Ulysses. Exhibited at tue Royal Academy, 1819. 
The Sheep Drove. 
Under the Hawthorn Tree. 
Chr st and the Woman of Samaria, and 
The Edge of the Wood. 


Four Works of W. Muller: 
The Dogana, Venice. 
Isola Beila, Lago Maggiore. 
A Winter Landscape, and 
The Acropolis, Athens. 


Drovers halting on the Fells, by T. S. Cooper, R.A 

A Dream of the Past : Sir Isumbras at the Ford, by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A 
The Finding of our Saviour in the Temple, by W. Holman Hunt. 

Venus Verticordia; The Two Mothers; and Pandora, by D. G. Rossetti. 
Fides; and Sperantia, by E Burne-Jones, A R.A. 

Land’s End, by Birket Foster. 


And Works of 
C. Baxter, J. Crome, T. Creswick, R.A., W. Etty, R.A, W. P. Frith, 
RA, Copley Fielding, F. Goodall, R.A, J. D. Harding, P 


Nasmyth Sir J.N. Paton, J. B. Pyne, D. Roberts, RA., J. Sant 
R.A, J. Webb. 


Also: 
A Christian Martyr, by P. Delaroche. 
Mary Magdalen; and St. John in Patmos, by Ary Scheffer. 
Antwerp during the Spanish Occupation, by Baron H. Leys. 
The Nile Boat, by J L. Gerome. 
Early Morning in Fontainebleau Forest ; and A Highland Raid, by Rosa 


Bonheur. 
Loving Companions, by H. Merle; A Roman Mother and Child, by L 
Gallait 


Five beautiful Examples ef E. Frere. 

And Works of P. J. Clays, W. Mentzler, T. Grénland, J. H. Koekkoek. 
May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had, price Six - 

penceeach. Sold for the benefit of the Artists’ Orphan Fund. 





The late Rev. J. GRAVES’S Library. 


The valuable LIBRARY of the late Rev. J. GRAVES, BA,MR.TI.A., 
Founder of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, comprising Printed 
Books and Tracts, and an important Collection of Manuscripts illus- 
trative of the History, Antiquities. Topography, Language, Laws, 
Civil Wars, Family History, Heraldry, &c., of Ireland, with Miscel- 
lanea, including many Rare Works, in choice condition, and enriched 
with manuscript notes by the late learned owner, 


ILL be SOLD by AUCTION by JOHN W. 

SULLIVAN, at his Literary, Art, and General Sale- Rooms, 

No. 8, Dolier-street, Dublin, on THURSDAY NEXT, April 14, and 
Following Days, commencing each day at 1 o'clock. 


Catalogucs may be had on application to the Auctioneer. 





GLOUCESTER. 


ESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. will 
SELL by AUCTION, in the Assembly Room of the Bell Hotel, 
Gloucester, on THURSDAY, April 21. at 12 o’clock, the valuable 
COLLECTION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS of Col. LYSONS, 
apy be Hempsted Court, and including Portraits of Samuel Lysons, 
-R.8S., Keeper of the Records, &c , the Sisters Cartaret-Hardy and the 
Rev. 8. Lysons, by Sir Thos. Lawrence—Dr. Lysons, by Gainsborough— 
Drawings in Crayons by Sir Thos. Lawrence, including Horace Walpole, 
Mrs. Siddons, &c.; and also a smal! Library. The LIBRARY of the late 
Rev. G.N. G. LAWSON, of Upleadon Vicarage. and a PORTION of 
the LIBRARY of the late T. KARKWICK LLOYD BAKER, Esq., of 
Hardwicke Court, including Auduben’s Birds of America, and an excep- 
tionally tine copy of the Third Fulio Shakspeare, will be sold at the same 
time. 
Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Bavron, Knowtes & Co., Estate 
Agents, Surveyors, &c., Gloucester. 





DUBLIN.—The Law Library of the late ARTHUR 
HAMELL, Esq. Q.C., and others, 


N ESSRS. BENNETT & SON will SELL by 
q AUCTION, in their Rooms, 6, Upper Ormond-quay, on MONDAY, 
April 18, at the hour of 3 o'clock, LAW BOOKS, including complete 
Sets of the English and Irish Reports—Brunkers Digest of Cases—the 
Irish Jurist—Irish Law Times—Public General Statutes—State Trials— 
Text-Books, &c. 

Catalogues on application to the Auctioneers, Benner & Son, 6, Upper 
Ormond-quay, Dublin. 





DUBLIN.— Extensive Library of Books—Engraviugs—Ori- 
ginal Drawings—Old China—Silver Plate—Oi Paintings— 
Caricatures, &c. 


ESSRS. BENNETT respectfully announce that 

they have been instructed to SELL by AUCTION, in their Rooms, 
6, Upper Ormond-quay, on MONDAY, April 18, and Following Days, 
the TIBRARY of the late R. C. H. COLLINS, Esq, comprising a 
valuable and most interesting Collection of Miscellaneous Literature, 
including the original issues ef the Works of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Lever—Works on Ireland, Facetie, Irish MSS., Scrap-Books, State 
Trials, &c.—valuable Collection of Uid Engravings in Line, Mezzotint, 
and Colour, including Works by Reynolds, Val Green. Bartolozzi, Frey, 
R. Strange, McArdel!, Dunkerton, Ward, Morland, Finlayson, Laurie, 
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Haifa; or, Life in Modern Palestine. By 

Laurence Oliphant. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
In November, 1882, Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
took up his residence at Haifa, under the 
shadow of Mount Carmel, and commenced 
a series of delightful letters to the New 
York Sun upon Palestine and the domestic 
life of its people. Thanks to Mr. Dana the 
letters, which are spread over a period of 
three years, have been gathered together in 
a book, and in that form they have now, for 
the first time we believe, been published in 
this country. 

Mr. Oliphant possesses such unrivalled 
powers of observation, and such a happy 
way of conveying to the public the informa- 
tion which he collects, that itis almost need- 
less to say his letters are excellent of their 
kind. Many of them deal chiefly with 
archeological topics which must always 
form one of the main subjects of attraction 
to any one living in the country and con- 
versant with its history. Others, which 
are even more interesting and attractive 
than those devoted to archeology, deal with 
the races of modern Palestine and their 
religious beliefs, and incidentally with that 
marvellous process of transformation which 
commenced rather more than twenty years 
ago and is gradually altering not only 
the condition of the country, but the cha- 
racter of its population. Cultivation is 
extending on all sides; the foreign popu- 
lation, both Jew and Christian, is rapidly 
increasing ; and there is now no province in 
the Turkish Empire upon which political 
and religious interests of so varied and uni- 
versal a nature are concentrated. One of 
the most marked results of this process of 
transformation will, as Mr. Oliphant well 
observes, be “the importance which the 
Holy Land is destined to assume in the 
event of the Eastern Question being re- 
opened,” 

Western Palestine has been so thoroughly 
explored from Dan to Beersheba by the 
officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
that sensational discoveries are hardly to be 
expected; rich gleanings were, however, 
necessarily left behind, and of these Mr. 
Oliphant has gathered up his full share. 
An exhaustive examination of Mount Carmel 
brought to light the ruins of six ancient 





towns in addition to fourteen found during 
Capt. Conder’s survey, and showed the 
extent to which its lovely hills and dales 
were cultivated, and the high state of 
civilization which must once have prevailed 
there. We are sorry to add that it also 
showed how recklessly ancient monuments 
are destroyed in Palestine ; for the portal of 
what once had been a Jewish synagogue, 
discovered by the officers of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund at Khurbet Semmaka, 
had completely disappeared. The two most 
notable discoveries, however, were made 
at some distance from Mount Carmel. The 
first was at Ed Dikkeh, on the east bank of 
the Jordan above Et Tell, where a syna- 
gogue almost identical in size with the small 
synagogue at Kefr Birim, and possessing 
many features in common with that of 
Kerazeh, was found. The second was the 
discovery of the ruins of Umm el KXanatar, 
which include those of a synagogue, on a 
branch of Wady Semakh, east of the Sea of 
Galilee. In this case the synagogue was of 
larger dimensions, and had the representa- 
tion of an eagle carved on one of its stones. 
The recent remarkable discovery of a tomb- 
temple at Sidon no less than Mr. Oliphant’s 
investigations shows that the field of re- 
search in Palestine is far from being ex- 
hausted, and that when the day comes for 
excavating on a large scale at places like 
Jezreel, Bethshan, Samaria, Tyre, and Gath, 
the yield of treasures will be of infinite in- 
terest and value. , 

The changed condition of Palestine, 
alluded to above, is in great measure due to 
the large influx of colonists during the last 
twenty years. The first to arrive were the 
ill-fated American Adventists, who settled 
down at Jaffa, but soon disappeared under 
climatic and other adverse influences. The 
Americans were followed by colonists from 
the ‘‘Temple Society,” founded by Prof. 
Hoffman, of Wirtemberg, who had de- 
cided that it was the first duty of those who 
were waiting for the second coming of the 
Messiah ‘‘ to restore the land to which so 
many Biblical promises especially attached.” 
In 1869 four colonies were established : on 
the slope of Mount Carmel, near Haifa; at 
Jaffa ; at Sarona; and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, where Prof. 
Hoffman now resides. The society numbers 
over 5,000 members, of whom 1,000 are in 
Palestine. An interesting description is 
given of the results produced by the influence 
which the simple, honest farmers and ar- 
tificers have exercised upon the surrounding 
Arab population, and of the striking contrast 
between these results and those produced by 
the influence of the Carmelite monks, who 
have held Mount Carmel for seven hundred 
years. New stone houses have sprung up 
in all directions ; the value of land has in- 
creased threefold; omnibuses, owned and 
driven by natives, now run four or five times 
a day between Haifa and Acre, where fifteen 
years ago a cart was unknown; a carriage 
road has been made between Haifa and 
Nazareth, a distance of twenty-two miles; 
and one can now ride and walk with safety 
at all hours in places where formerly no one 
ventured for fear of being waylaid and 
robbed. 

The most interesting colonies are, how- 
ever, those of the Jews, and of these eight 
have been established during the last two 





and a half years under circumstances which 
would have discouraged people “ animated 
by no higher sentiment than that of merely 
finding a living.” Four of these colonies 
are near Jaffa, and two of them are under 
the protection of Baron Rothschild, who 
will doubtless see that they have such 
pecuniary support as will secure their future. 
It has frequently been maintained that Jews 
are not well fitted to make good agricultural 
colonists. From this view, it is pleasant to 
find, Mr. Oliphant strongly dissents, and as 
the question is of some interest in view of 
late occurrences in Russia and Roumania, 
we quote his words :-— 


**So far as energy, industry, and aptitude for 
agricultural pursuits are concerned, the absence 
of which has always been alleged as the reason 
why no Jewish colony could succeed, the ex- 
perience of more than two years has now proved 
that such apprehensions are groundless, and 
that with a fair chance Jews make very good 
colonists, and are likely, in fact, to succeed 
better in this country as agriculturists than in 
America.” 


Besides the colonies, a large Jewish agri- 
cultural college near Jaffa, founded by the 
Israelite Alliance, has for the last fifteen 
years been educating Jewish youths in 
agricultural pursuits; and though at first 
it entailed a heavy outlay on its promoters, 
it is now a financial success. On the southern 
slopes of Carmel a thousand acres of pasture 
and arable land have been purchased by the 
Central Jewish Colonization Society of Rou- 
mania, and here is being tried the interesting 
experiment of associating Jews and Moslem 
fellahin in fieldlabour. The political aspect 
of the recent immigration of Jews from 
Russia and Roumania is discussed in the 
chapter ‘“‘ The Jewish Questionin Palestine.” 
The Russian Government, by adopting the 
policy of encouraging Jewish immigration 
into Palestine, and of protecting immigrants 
when there, has obtained a ready excuse for 
political interference in the country. Like 
the French Government in the case of the 
religious orders, the Russian Government 
pursues one policy at home and another 
abroad: the Jew driven to emigrate from 
Russia is forced as a colonist upon the un-. 
willing Turk, and then protected. 

Less satisfactory colonists than Germans 
or Jews are the Circassians who have been 
settled at several places east of Jordan, and 
on the coast plain south of Carmel. The 
site of Caesarea, with its extensive ruins, 
has been given to Slav Moslems, who 
have emigrated from Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina since those provinces were handed over 
to Austria ; and near Acre a Persian colony 
has collected round the successor of the 
founder of the Babs, who lives in complete 
seclusion at a villa on the plain. 

The description of the native population 
of the country before the tide of immigra- 
tion set in is no less interesting. Mr. Oli- 
phant is equally at home with Maronite and 
Melchite, Fellah and Bedawi, Druse and 
Jew, and what he says of their domestic 
life and religious ceremonies will repay 
careful study. The Druses, whose habits 
and customs were so skilfully woven into 
the story of ‘Masollam,’ are evidently his 
favourites, and they are in fact the most 
attractive race in Palestine. Some of the 
anecdotes, such as those of the Druse father’s 
vengeance and the domestic quarrel between 
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the two Druse sheikhs of Daliet el Carmel, 
are exceedingly well told; and an ac- 
count of the Druse festival at the shrine 
of Neby Schaib, near Hattin, leads to a 
discussion on the significance of “foot- 
prints” on rocks. It is suggested that the 
footprint at the Neby Schaib may mark the 
coronation stone of that part of the country 
in early Jewish, or perhaps even more 
ancient, times. ‘‘ Easter among the Mel- 
chites”” and the “Feast of St. Elias” are 
chapters dealing with Christian ceremonies 
which must give the Turkish soldiers who 
attend to keep order somewhat strange ideas 
of Christian devotions. The correct thing 
among the Melchites after being at church 
appears to be “to go and have something 
to drink”; and the day after the Easter 
ceremony they continued, ‘‘stimulated by a 
plentiful indulgence in intoxicating liquors, to 
glorify God, and to celebrate the resurrection 
of the Saviour among men.”’ The relations 
of the French consular staff to some of the 
native Christian churches and to the holy 
places are curiously illustrated. At the Easter 
festival of the Melchites the French consul 
appeared in all the glory of cocked hat and 
gold lace ; and at Beirut the French consul- 
general divides his favours equally between 
Roman Catholics, Maronites, and Melchites. 
Alluding to the recent establishment of a 
new holy place at Sefurieh, Mr. Oliphant 
rightly remarks that “it is by the manufac- 
ture and protection of holy places that re- 
publican France extends and consolidates 
her influence in these parts’; she thus, too, 
keeps alive the expectation that Palestine 
will one day become a French province, and 
acquires a right of interference when the 
proper moment arrives. The Jews as well 
as the Christians have their peculiar cere- 
monies marked by festivities of a somewhat 
noisy character, and of these there is none 
so remarkable as the ‘‘ Feast of the Burn- 
ing,” which is held at Tiberias, Meiron, and 
other places where noted Jews have been 
buried. 

To those who remember Palestine twenty 
years ago nothing shows the progress that 
has been made better than the present con- 
dition of the great plain of Esdraelon. At 
that time it was annually harried by Be- 
dawin; now it is in the highest state of 
cultivation and the Bedawin have been 
forced east of the Jordan. The plain, it 
appears, is divided between two great pro- 
prietors, the Sultan and the Sursocks, the 
richest bankers in Syria, and this has perhaps 
led to the grant of a concession for a rail- 
way across the plain. 

There is one chapter in Mr. Oliphant’s 
book to which every reader will turn at 
once; it is entitled ‘‘ General Gordon’s Last 
Visit to Haifa,” and throws additional light 
on the views which General Gordon then 
held on the Soudan and Egyptian questions. 
Of Gordon himself Mr. Oliphant well says : 
‘‘ His simplicity, purity, and absolute single- 
ness of aim made him a sort of moral 
magnet, irresistibly attractive to those who 
came directly beneath the sphere of his in- 
fluence.” 

It is no easy matter to write a book upon 
Palestine which shall at the same time 
avoid technicalities and a repetition of what 
has frequently been said before. Mr. Oli- 
phant has not only succeeded in doing this, 
but he has given to his readers a series of 





letters which have all the freshness derived 
from having been written 02 the ground | 
and offer much that is new to the most ardent 
student of the literature of Palestine. 








Epochs of Modern History.—The Early Tudors : 
Henry VII., Henry VIII. By the Rev. 
C. E. Moberly, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 


Pernars there was room for a volume on 
the early Tudors among “‘ Epochs of Modern 
History.” There had already appeared 
volumes on the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, on the Reformation (badly named 
‘The Protestant Revolution’), and on ‘ The 
Age of Elizabeth.’ But a little unoccupied 
space was found, not so much for a Euro- 
pean epoch as for a chapter of important 
English history which had been almost 
entirely omitted in the previous issues of 
the series; and Mr. Moberly has filled up 
the gap. We sincerely wish we could 
congratulate him on his book, for it is 
manifestly the fruit of a good deal of 
laborious reading; but, in the first place, 
it is not particularly interesting, and, in 
the second place, it is not particularly 
edifying. It would be vain to expect that 
every work in a series like the present 
should be written by a special student like 
Bishop Stubbs or Dr. Gardiner; but an 
elaborate attempt by one who is not a 
special student to compress within the 
compass of a school-book all that has been 
written by special students, so as to include 
the newest information in a popular hand- 
book, is not the sort of thing which will 
make history either pleasant or profitable as 
a study. 

The truth is that the work is nothing but 
a mass of ill-digested facts, gathered, no 
doubt, from the best authorities—taken 
second hand from the works of real students 
without much study or thought on the part 
of the collector. At least, generally speak- 
ing, the author follows the best guides, 
though his judgment even on that point 
is not always to be trusted. For his readers 
are candidly informed in the preface what 
books he has consulted; and it appears that 
he has “‘ got up”’ the reign of Henry VIII. 
from Brewer, Hook, Canon Dixon, Ranke, 
Froude, and Friedmann—authors who cer- 
tainly look at the subject from very different 
points of view. Of Mr. Froude’s history of 
that king he is of opinion that ‘‘no one can 
hope to know the period without reading it 
diligently.” Of course Mr. Froude’s view 
of Henry’s character and actions is not to 
be accepted without some degree of quali- 
fication; but how does Mr. Moberly think 
it should be corrected? Why, ‘‘by com- 
paring with it Mr. Friedmann’s recently 
published life of Anne Boleyn.” So one 
man’s opinion is to be corrected by another 
man’s opinion, and a balance carefully struck 
when you have got all the second-hand in- 
formation that you can. 

Now this, it is only right to say, is not 
studying history at all; and as the volumes 
of this series are intended for the use of 
schools, it is necessary to protest against 
such an infliction upon the brains and 
patience of schoolboys. Far better would 
it be, if they must know the latest views, to 
put Mr. Friedmann’s book, or even Mr. 
Froude’s itself, into their hands, than to fill 
them with a decoction of Froude and Fried- 





mann and other authorities besides, almost 
as heterogeneous as the ingredients of the 
witches’ cauldron :— 

Black spirits and white ; 

Red spirits and grey: 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 

What is wanted is not the most recent views, 
but the most essential facts. Nor is it necegs- 
sary that schoolboys should know all the 
latest disclosures from State Papers, pro- 
vided the general course of events is clearly 
traced — for the importance, even of the 
details, may easily be exaggerated; but 
clearness of view as to the general sequence 
of events is the one great object without 
which allelse is worthless. If, therefore, de- 
tails be given, let them at least be given in 
true order, and do not let boys hear, as they 
do at p. 155, of Queen Katherine protesting 
against her judges and the Pope receiving 
her protest even before the cause came on 
before the legates. Indeed, the way Mr. 
Moberly speaks of this protest actually im- 
plies that it was the cause of the Legatine 
Court being finally opened, after seven 
months’ delay, in June, 1529; and he con- 
veys the impression that this delay was 
owing to Cardinal Campeggio, instead of 
being due to the perplexity of the king and 
Wolsey about the new evidence sprung 
upon them as to the existence of a brief in 
Spain. 

Diplomacy, it may be remarked in passing, 
is a particularly dangerous thing to “ get 
up” in the manner in which Mr. Moberly 
has set to work. Nor is it always easy, even 
with the fullest information, to convey in a 
brief paragraph or two the general drift and 
character of a long train of negotiations. 
Yet there are broad facts that can be stated 
even in the field of diplomacy, and of these 
Mr. Moberly is evidently not a master. 
He attributes, for instance, solely to the 
caution of King Henry VII. the long delay 
of the negotiations for the marriage of 
Prince Arthur, whereas even Bacon’s life of 
that king shows clearly enough, what Mr. 
Bergenroth’s researches in Spanish archives 
have in our day made clearer still, that it 
was far more due to the caution of Ferdinand 
of Arragon. It is curious, by-the-by, and 
perhaps fortunate on the whole, that Mr. 
Moberly, among other sources of informa- 
tion, does not appear to have looked at Mr. 
Bergenroth’s ‘Calendar’; for if he had he 
would doubtless, according to his ordinary 
method of using authorities, have taken a 
number of ideas from Mr. Bergenroth’s 
crotchety introduction, and paid no atten- 
tion to the really important revelations con- 
tained in the original documents of which 
the work itself consists. 

For the reign of Henry VII. Mr. Moberly 
has had only one guide; and it is a further 
illustration of what we have been saying 
that, in spite of blemishes even here, he has 
been much more successful in his treatment 
of that reign, obscure as it still remains from 
the scantiness of original writers, than in 
that of the longer, more important, and 
far more lucid period of Henry VIII.; for 
in the earlier reign he is simply treading 
in the footsteps of Lord Bacon, and has 
no perplexity about the path he has to 
follow ; whereas in the later, seeking per- 
petually not so much for facts as for autho- 
rities, he hesitates between different views, 
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and strives in vain to form an opinion of his 
own without having studied the evidence. 

Of minor errors in the book there is a 
considerable crop. The Earl of Surrey, 
according to Mr. Moberly, was created Duke 
of Norfolk, and his son Earl of Surrey, 
“just in time to command at Flodden.”’ 
We always imagined that these creations 
took place five months after the battle 
of Flodden, in recognition of the services of 
the Howards on that eventful day. It is a 
small matter that ‘‘ Bishop Tunstal’’ (p. 120) 
was not a bishop for six years after he went 
to the Congress at Antwerp, which he did, 
not in 1515, as Mr. Moberly tells us, but in 
1516. But we ought not to hear from a 
teacher of history that the Duke of Albany, 
who governed Scotland during the minority 
of James V., was the ‘‘ younger brother of 
James III.,” when he was that younger 
brother’s son. Nor should Anne Boleyn be 
created Marchioness of Pembroke and go 
with Henry VIII. to the interview at Calais 
in 1531, instead of 1532. Nor, again, were 
the Knights of Rhodes transferred to Malta 
in 1525 (p. 143), but in 1530, although in 
this case the error is pardonable, as they 
had the offer of the island at least as early 
as the former date. Apart from dates and 
figures, however, what is to be said of the 
statement that ‘‘ most of the important Eng- 
lish monasteries belonged either to the Cis- 
tercian or to one of the great Mendicant 
Orders’? To find the houses of friars in- 
cluded among ‘the important English 
monasteries”? suggests strongly that the 
writer does not know much about monas- 
ticism. But surely under the head of 
important English monasteries the most 
ignorant will think in the very first instance 
of Westminster, St. Alban’s, Glastonbury, 
and possibly Christchurch and St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury. Does Mr. Moberly 
regard these houses as Cistercian or be- 
longing to Mendicant Orders ? 

There are parts of this work, such as the 
chapters on ‘Maritime Discovery” and 
the “‘ Revival of Learning,” which could be 
spoken of more favourably; but, on the 
whole, Mr. Moberly has undertaken a task 
to which he is not equal, and this is to be 
regretted, not for his own sake only, but 
still more for that of his readers. 








Madagascar: an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Island and its Former Depen- 
dencies. Compiled by Samuel Pastield 
Oliver, late Captain Royal Artillery. 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Cart. Oxrver has written what is, in fact, an 
encyclopedia both in its proportions and in 
its contents, but so much attention has been 
of late years called to Madagascar that he 
has probably met a public want by collect- 
ing and classifying all the authentic in- 
formation which could throw light either 
upon the country or upon the people. He 
has consulted the best authorities, both 
native and European, and in drawing largely 
from such sources he has uniformly acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to them. His work 
is of so comprehensive a character, and at 
the same time so well arranged, that it will 
probably be regarded for many years to 
come as the chief text-book on all matters 
connected with Madagascar and its depen- 
dencies. 





Capt. Oliver begins with a luminous 
sketch of the history of the island from its 
discovery by the Portuguese at the end of 
the fifteenth century down to the recent 
occupation of Tamatave by the French. 
The reader is in particular able to trace 
every step in the chequered and fitful con- 
nexion of the French with the west coast 
as well as with the central authority 
established by the Hovas. The tragic story 
of Radama II. is told with clearness; 
and in the ruinous concessions which he 
made to M. Lambert and the Compagnie de 
Madagascar the reader will find the germ 
of the late troubles. The Lambert claims 
were settled by the payment of a large sum 
in specie; but although this difficulty was 
thus disposed of, there is reason to believe 
that but for a personal appeal made to 
Napoleon III. by a benevolent English- 
man, a French invasion of Madagascar 
would have taken place more than twenty 
years ago. The present Prime Minister 
has maintained his position for the long 
period of twenty-three years. He has 
married in succession two queens of 
Madagascar, Ranavalona II. and Ranava- 
lona IIT. ; he has carried his country through 
the war with France more successfully than 
could have been anticipated ; and altogether 
he has justified the favourable opinion which 
Admiral Gore Jones, who visited the Hova 
Court in 1881, formed of him. An extract 
may be quoted from the speech of Raini- 
laidriviny made at the great kabdry which 
was held on July 3rd, 1884, at the foot 
of the mountain on which Antananarivo 
stands, as a fair specimen of Malagasy 
oratory :— 

‘The man who stands before your Majesty 
was born to defend this land and to serve his 
Queen. This is no empty expression, for God 
sees into my heart. Come death, come loss, 
before the land shall be taken from us. Our 
war is a just war, and we do not fear; if we die 
we have right on our side, and God knows it. 
And the fame of those who die in defence of 
their country will never perish.” 

The same patriotic spirit prevailed 
throughout the island, and the entire 
people patiently bore the privations and 
sacrifices of war. Want of money has never 
prevented any nation from going to war, 
but Madagascar has the advantage of large 
quantities of hidden treasure, which have 
been buried in tombs and other secret places. 
Mr. Parrett says: ‘‘On one occasion more 
than fifty thousand dollars (Mexican) were 
taken from the spot where they had been 
buried by Queen Ranavalona I., in part pay- 
ment for a large consignment of rifles and 
ammunition.” This primitive mode of con- 
cealment has, however, been abandoned by 
the present government, who are now ‘‘fully 
alive to the greater security and convenience 
afforded by iron safes.” 

There are two distinct types of people in 
the island—the olive and the black; but it 
is the coast tribes that have the dark skin, 
while in the higher regions the inhabitants 
are comparatively fair. The late Dr. 
Mullens, who drew his experience from 
India, contended that 
‘*low, hot, saline, and malarious districts tend 
to darken the olive complexion, while dry, open, 
cooler plains tend to bleach it and render it fair. 
Now it is the coast tribes of Madagascar, in- 
habiting the hot, feverish provinces, which have 
the dark skin; while those which occupy the 





central plateau, with its bracing air, are in 
general fair.” 


It is well known that the Malagasy language 
is closely related to the Malayo-Polynesian ; 
and the balance of evidence is in favour of 
the theory that the present race is com- 
pounded of emigrants from the Malayan 
and Polynesian archipelagos, mixed in un- 
equal proportions with aboriginal and 
African tribes. The Hovas are the domi- 
nant race, and Mr. Ellis says that there 
is some reason for thinking that they may 
be descended from a colony of Javanese. 
They are thus described :— 


‘¢In person the Hovas are generally below the 
middle stature. Their complexion is a light 
olive, frequently fairer than that of the in- 
habitants of the southern parts of Europe ; 
their features are rather flat than prominent ; 
their lips occasionally thick and projecting, but 
often thin, and the lower gently projecting, as 
in the Caucasian race ; their hair is black, but 
soft, fine, and straight or curling; their eyes are 
hazel, their figure erect ; and though inferior in 
size to some of the other tribes, they are well 
proportioned. Their limbs are small, but finely 
formed ; and their gait and movements are agile, 
free, and graceful. Though distinguished by 
their promptitude and activity, their strength 
is inferior to that of other tribes ; and they are 
far more susceptible of fatigue from travelling or 
labour.” 


Capt. Oliver devotes an important chapter 
to the natural and agricultural products of 
Madagascar. Vice-Consul Pickersgill, in his 
Report for 1885, says that the soil has been 
overpraised, and that its fertility needs to 
be artificially renewed. Although enormous 
quantities of rice are produced in Imérina, 
the supply is not greatly in excess of the 
wants of the people. The farmers are most 
industrious, and the rice-fields are watered 
by an elaborate system of irrigation. 
Manioc occupies a place only second to 
rice. The sugar-cane is indigenous, and 
the climate and soil of the lower districts of 
Madagascar are peculiarly suitable for its 
cultivation. It is only six years ago that 
that industry was introduced into those parts 
of the island, but already in the neighbour- 
hood of Tamatave sugar estates of the aggre- 
gate value of a quarter of a million sterling 
are owned by British subjects. It is not 
surprising that the creoles of Réunion should 
have cast covetous eyes on these fertile lands, 
and that they should have been urgent in 
their demands for the conquest of the island. 
The planters, however, suffered most by the 
war; and as the majority of them came from 
Réunion or Mauritius, Mr. Pickersgill per- 
tinently remarks that, ‘‘by a fitting retri- 
bution, the rod has fallen heaviest on the 
backs of those who did most to stir up the 
strife.’ The Malagasy are rich in cattle; 
and M. Tacchi, editor of the Madagascar 
Times, says, ‘‘ The export of dry salted hides 
is open to plenty of competition, and capi- 
talists may well invest their money in it.” 
He also mentions the interesting fact that 
while many of the natives are owners of 
extensive herds, the poorest labourers are 
not without five or six head of cattle. Recent 
explorations serve to show that gold exists 
in paying quantities. In a document dating 
from the middle of the seventeenth century 
it is recorded that ‘the old Earl of Denbigh 
brought home from the island of Madagascar 
gold sand which he presented to the King’s 
Majesty and the Council Board.” Iron is, 
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however, the most valuable mineral in the 
country. The Hovas are skilled in various 
handicrafts, especially in the manufacture 
of cloth. They have also attained consider- 
able proficiency in metal work, and have 
some idea of decorative art. 

The author devotes considerable space to 
the efforts which have been made to promote 
the spread of civilization and Christianity 
in Madagascar, and also to the government, 
laws, and administration of the island. 
Among the many important documents 
which he publishes is a remarkable notifica- 
tion taken from the Malagasy Gazette of 
February 28th, 1885. The Government 
complained that while in Imérina “ civiliza- 
tion, knowledge, and the industrial arts are 
making good progress,” so much ignorance 
prevails elsewhere that ‘‘ what a little child 
in Imérina knows is quite above the capacity 
of grown-up people on the coast.’’ This un- 
satisfactory state of things is largely attri- 
buted to the cruelty, neglect, and rapacity 
of the governors. They are therefore 
warned that if they oppress and enslave the 
‘people they will be punished as evildoers. 
The Government thus gave substantial 
proof of their desire to reform the provincial 
administration, which had done much to 
alienate the coast tribes. Another sign of 
progress is the lecture which Ravoninahi- 
triniarivo delivered to a crowded meeting in 
the capital on ‘‘ some of the things he had 
seen abroad.” The ex-envoy made it clear 
that his visit to Europe and America had 
taught him the value of free labour, for, 
amid sympathetic cheers, he expressed his 
desire to see the day come when every one 
in Madagascar would receive wages for his 
work—a sentiment hostile to slavery and to 
the Government system of forced labour. 

The work furnishes much information 
concerning the small French settlements at 
St. Marie, Nosy-Be, and Mayotte. The 
island of St. Marie was first occupied by 
the French in 1750, and after having been 
abandoned, its occupation was resumed in 
1821. The natives, who are of Malagasy 
origin, are fond of the sea. The island 
contains an extensive natural harbour, but 
the population is only 7,189, and the total 
value of the imports and exports is under 
three hundred thousand francs. Mayotte 
is an equally insignificant settlement, but 

_ Nodsy-Be, the occupation of which dates from 
1840, is a place of considerable importance. 
The sugar-cane is largely cultivated, and the 
aggregate exports and imports amount to 
nearly seven millions and a half of francs. 
All the territory which France has hitherto 
Seung in Madagascar fades into insigni- 

cance in comparison with Diego Suarez, 
which was ceded under the provisions of 
the late treaty. That magnificent bay was 
carefully surveyed in 1833 by an officer of 
the French war vessel La Niévre, under the 
direction of Capt. Garnier. Its shores are 
the most suitable place in the island for a 
great colonial establishment. The French 
negotiators had a hard fight with the Mala- 
gasy before they would consent to yield a 
place of so much importance. M. Patri- 
monio says: ‘‘In the opinion of Admiral 
Miot and all the sailors, the anchorage is 
one of the finest in the world, and its 
strategic situation, in the event of the inter- 
ception of the Suez Canal, is of capital im- 
portance for the security of our naval and 


mercantile marine.” Qn May 6th, 1886, 
M. Guinet, a French engineer, sailed for 
Diego Suarez to establish the first settle- 
ment at Port de la Niévre. It remains to 
be seen whether the French, after the vicis- 
situdes of nearly two hundred and fifty years, 
will be able to profit by their acquisition of 
one of the strongest natural positions in the 
world. 

Capt. Oliver, who has shown great re- 
search, judgment, and industry in his com 
pilation, deserves the thanks of his readers 
for numerous maps illustrative of the prin- 
cipal geographical, topographical, physical, 
and ethnological features of the island, as 
well as of the routes taken by different 
travellers. He has also provided an excel- 
lent index. 








Folk-Songs of Italy. By R. H. Busk. 


(Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tus is a difficult book to review. Miss 
Busk has collected from a number of sources 
a representative selection of Italian folk- 
songs, and these she has wisely printed as 
she found them, in their native dialects, 











with on the opposite page a translation of 
her own in English verse. To the Italian 
reader unlearned in the English tongue 
this little book must appear an excellent 
epitome of Italian peasant poetry. Miss 
Busk has been inspired by learning, 
patience, judgment, and research. Above 
all, she has been guided by a sense of 
local colour so happy as to make 
the few pages allotted to each of the 
great Italian districts convey a real im- 
pression of their distinguishing character- 
istics; and if rather a poor little selection 
represents the delicate imagination, the 
pure ardours, the unrivalled imagery of the 
Tuscan folk-songs, it must be admitted that 
Miss Busk is especially fortunate in her 
choice from the less familiar stores of 
Venice and Lombardy. The romantic and 
tragic ballad-poetry of Lombardy, so sin- 
gularly Scotch in feeling, is too little known 
to English readers; and in thirty pages of 
‘“‘Canti” and ‘“Vilote” she has given a 
good idea of the vague, rather inane and 
slipshod, if fascinating grace of the Vene- 
tian love song. 

But it is, as Miss Busk herself assures 
her readers, in the selection from the songs 
of Southern Italy that the little book reaches 
its highest value. Here Miss Busk has had 
the advantage of a most distinguished fellow 
worker, Dr. Giuseppe Pitré, whose name 
is known to all lovers of Sicilian folk- 
songs. The result is a really admirable 
selection, chosen with happy tact from 
sources too little known. The strange 
fusion of the fantasy of a fairy tale 
with hot passion that characterizes the 
songs of the Neapolitan districts; the ex- 
pression of ardent religious faith, of despair, 
jealousy, and beauty, that inspires the 
wonderful octaves of Sicily, have never, 
we believe, been brought in a convenient 
form before the notice of English readers. 
Such a strange, tender, quaint little song as 
the following strambotto gives better than any 
description the note of the Southern peasant : 


Fici un liutu lu Figghiu di Diu 
E cu dudici cordi l’accordau ; 

Prima, secunda, terza si rumpiu, 
E lu sagru liutu si scurdau. 


Primu fu Giuda quannu lu tradiu, 
Secundu, Petra quannu lu nigau, 
Terzu fu Masi quannu nun cridiu 
Si non visti cull’ occhi e maniau. 
For the benefit of those to whom the dialect 
is unfamiliar we offer the following transla- 
tion :— 
The Son of God a holy lute He made, 
Strung with twelve strings, accorded side by side : 
The first, the next, the third broke as He played, 
And from the holy lute the music died. 
One snapped in two when Judas Him betrayed ; 
The second broke when Peter Him denied ; 

The third when Thomas He could not persuade 
Until he saw the wounds and touched the side, 
This version is, it is fair to say, not to 
be imputed to Miss Busk. A liking for 
fair play has prompted us to show our own 
weakness in the really very difficult task of 
translating these Italian folk-songs before 
venturing to express disapproval of the 
efforts of Miss Busk. In the verses printed 

above the second line should run, 
And strung it then and tuned it with twelve strings; 
while the fourth, but for the necessity of 
rhyme, would be much better and more 
literal if it ran, 
And all the holy lute was out of tune, 
It is, in fact, an excellent recommendation 
to mercy to try to translate a few stram- 
botti for oneself (the Tuscan rispetto is 
far easier to manage), but while success is 
difficult, it is not quite possible to accept 
such lines as these of Miss Busk’s, 
Would thou were sick within th’ ’nfirm’ry portal 
A suffering from malignant fevers three, 
though Miss Busk has certainly contrived 
a truly Sicilian redundancy of consonants. 
Neither do we approve of ‘‘ Lord o’ mercy ” 
for ‘“* Misericordia ’’; nor of this translation 
of a delicate Vicentine siren fancy :— 
In the midst of the ocean the Seiren is warbling 
Lulling the mar’ner to treach’rous repose ; 
She turns over his boat and drags him headlong 
While she captivates him with her amorous song. 
These ungainly anapeests have little likeness 
to the dreamy iambs of the Italian verse. 
And so long as we read the beginnings of 
her lines we are inclined to think Miss Busk 
devoted to a special crusade against vowels 
(‘‘’nfirm’ry ” and ‘‘ mar’ner”’ seem to sup- 
port that conclusion), but, glancing at the 
rhyme-words, we find we have been unfair. 
On p. 153 we come across this remarkable 
line :— ; 
With this foot I just touch the ea’, 
A foot-note informs us the curtailed word is 
‘“‘earth.”” And we find another example of 
the same principle on p. 71, where a dis- 
tracted love song of Palermo contains (in 
the translation) the following lines :— 
My mind to say “ Our Father ” is not free, 
Nor e’en so much as half a “ Hail-Mary,” 
Nor the first opening letter of the Cree’, 
We recommend all these examples to the 
consideration of the school of enthusiasts 
who denounce the bondage of form in 
English poetry, and who propose to lower 
the franchise of Parnassus by enlarging the 
licence of our rhymes. They should learn 
by heart the following translation of a most 
pathetic Umbrian love song, come straight 
down from those terrible last years of the 
fifteenth century, which the publication of the 
diary of Marin Sanuto and the secreta secre- 
tissima of Venice has of late years unveiled. 
This melancholy little private echo from the 
dreadful time when Lodovico the poisoner 





ruled at Milan, the murderous Arragonese 
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at Naples, the Borgia in Rome, and the 
Council of Ten, with their system of secret 


murder, in religious Venice — this little | 
relic of the past has been thus translated | 


by Miss Busk :— 

To little Rosalba a draught has been given 

And she’s fading away like a flower in frost, 

And seeing her dying, with heart well-nigh riven, 

Cecchino’s blaspheming the Saints and the Highest. 

Poor lad, Cecchino, he loved her so much, 

And he’s like t’ lose his eyesight with crying such ! 

Poor lad, Cecchino, he ’d have had her to wife, 

And erewhile within her the worms will be rife ! 

Poor lad, Cecchino, it’s all up with thy fair, 

And the wine of the Borgia has wrought this 
despair, 

But it is only to the few hundred people 
in Great Britain who find a certain pleasure 
in a well-made verse that Miss Busk will 
appear to have failed—to have given brass, 
and vulgar brass, for simple gold. As an 
editor her task has been singularly well 
accomplished. The historian will find in 
her tiny volume the most interesting traces 
of the Spanish and French occupations of 
Italy. The folk-lorist will be pleased to see 
on p. 247 an Italian version of the story of 
Rapunzel, and in the Piedmontese ballads he 
will come across variations on‘ Jean Renaud ’ 
and upon ‘ Lord Randal.’ Even the musician 
may pass a pleasant half-hour trying over 
the tunes in the appendix; though we 
cannot help regretting that Miss Busk 
should not here have given some of the 
exquisite rispetto chants of the Lucchese 
Apennines, full of melancholy, prolonged 
and swelling breves, and rapid arabesques 
of fantastic fioriture. She might at least 
have made room for that queen of all ottava 
chants, of which, if we remember, the song 
begins :— 

Sei bella come un fiore di montagna 

La dove Varia produce tante stelle. 
But the patient learning of Miss Busk and 
the solid value of her little book are mani- 
fest even through the travesty of her unhappy 
verse. 








The Hunter’s Arcadia. By Parker Gillmcre. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. GiritmMorE commences his preface in a 
dogmatic, if not ungrammatical manner, as 
follows :— 

‘*T will here repeat a conversation I had with 
an employé of the Government; from it the 
reader can take his conclusions, ‘Sir, you 
dress field sports in colonies in an attractive 
garb.’ ‘Not more so than they deserve.’ ‘A 
man of your years should be ashamed of him- 
self! You will have all the youngsters going in 
for rifles, horses, and dogs, when they should 
be studying stock-raising, irrigation, sub-soiling, 
and chemical manures.’ ‘Nothing of the kind. 
You have passed your life in a Government 
office at home, and so know as little of the 
outer and bigger world as the majority of stay- 
at-home Englishmen do—that is about as much 
as an Irish pig does of social etiquette.’” 

After a considerable amount of anything 
but conclusive argument in favour of sport- 
ing habits as opposed to habits of business, 
our author’s soliloquy concludes thus: 
“Good morning, Mr. Bureaucrat, and may 
my remarks do you good.” We regret to 
find that a good many of the author’s re- 
marks cannot possibly be of service to his 
readers ; but more of this presently. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gillmore, when sportsmen visit 
South Africa with literary inclinations as 
well as to hunt and shoot, they deem it their 


duty to the world at large to give informa- 
| tion regarding the large game of that part 
| of the world, to the exclusion of the smaller. 
If, says Mr. Gillmore, the reader will 
study my book, I shall endeavour to tell 
him how and where game, varying in size 
from the green plover to the roe deer, 
may be obtained. Though this design is 
announced with some ostentation, it is not 
adhered to. Still, some thirty chapters 
contain a considerable amount of matter 
connected with the small game of South 
Africa, including descriptions of sand grouse, 
guinea fowls, hares, snakes, ostriches, leo- 
pards, and birds of prey ; and there is also a 
good deal that is interesting concerning the 
manners and customs of the natives with 
whom the hunter came in contact. Some of 
his experiences, indeed, are highly curious. 

The birds of South Africa are, in our 
opinion, better described than are theanimals. 
Mr. Gillmore gives a particularly good ac- 
count of the secretary bird, which, as a 
benefactor to the colonist, is well protected. 
This bird, which is gifted with a pair of 
remarkably strong, long, and active legs, 
prowls about the neighbourhood of camps 
and villages in search of its food, which 
consists of rats, mice, snakes, and other 
small fry. On discovering any one of these 
the secretary bird stealthily approaches, 
and, using its legs with great rapidity, it 
beats its prey into a state of pulp with its 
feet. Snakes too large to be thus sum- 
marily treated the bird carries high into 
the air, and then by dropping them on the 
ground so stuns them that they fall easy 
victims. 

Mr. Gillmore has a good deal to say about 
monkeys and baboons. In connexion with 
the latter the following extraordinary re- 
marks occur, and are worth reproduction, as 
showing what an heterogeneous mixture of 
sport, natural history, physiognomy, and 
quasi-philosophy our author has produced. 
Throughout the book there are many similar 
discussions of subjects quite foreign to ‘The 
Hunter’s Arcadia.’ 

**T am a Scotchman and a Celt, but all know 
that there is a wide divergence between the 
Celt of Scotland and the Celt of Ireland—in 
fact, there are Celts and there are Celts. Such 
being the case, I have carefully studied those 
differences which separate the Celt of Ireland 
from the Celt of Scotland. Coming to no hasty 
conclusion, and giving due weight to the matter, 
that is worthy of more than ordinary considera- 
tion, I find that of all the races that I have 
become acquainted with, none so much resemble 
the baboon as an Irishman who claims his direct 
descent from Finn M‘Coul, or some king whose 
name begins with an ‘O’ or ‘Mc.’ Kings were 
as plentiful as blackberries in those days. What 
a delightfully aristocratic place Ireland must 
then have been to residein! I have stood upon 
heights in Connemara that overlook the broad 
Atlantic, and I have rested upon the bluffs that 
back Carlisle and Camden Forts in county Cork, 
and I believe that the sight of angry breakers 
and turbulent ocean has a natural tendency to 
make a ferocious people. In the Drakensberg, 
where they attain their lofty summits, command- 
ing the undulating pastures of Natal, or the wide- 
spread flats of the Free State, there baboons 
| exist in numbers. Irishmen of the lower orders 
| have the Atlantic Ocean to gaze upon, the 
| baboons have their waving plains; the one has 

water, the other has land as a prospect ; but the 
result is wonderfully similar in producing like- 
ness in physiognomy......Note the Connemara 
Irishman, with his heavy jaw, his protruding 








upper lip and teeth, that, if it were possible for 
them to be hid, it would be a charity to hide 
them. But an idea arises in my mind, supposing 
human beings were suddenly gifted with tails, 
they would at first be naturally repulsive to look 
upon, because an innovation on our present 
structure, but...... a 


This is, indeed, a jumble of would-be 
reasoning, bad grammar, and incoherent 
ideas. Still, ‘The MHunter’s Arcadia,’ 
notwithstanding its serious defects, is 
honestly written by one who is a true 
sportsman at heart. Those who read be- 
tween the lines will find a consider- 
able amount of useful information about 
the small game of South Africa. The 
book is fairly illustrated, and the plates 
depict the birds and animals most worthy of 
notice. 








The Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth ( Charles 
Mordaunt): a Memoir. By Col. Frank 8. 
Russell. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE manuscript journal of Col. de St. Pierre, 
an officer of the Royal Dragoons, having 
fallen into the hands of Col. Frank 8. 
Russell, the present commander of the 
regiment, it occurred to him that a life of 
the celebrated Lord Peterborough would 
be a useful addition to military literature. 
The Royal Dragoons are closely associated 
with Peterborough’s name, as they took 
part in the Spanish campaigns in which 
he made his name. But Col. Russell does 
not confine himself either to the Spanish 
campaigns or the military career of his hero. 
He has consulted various sources of infor- 
mation ; he has sought to paint Lord Peter- 
borough as a whole, and to bring before us 
as accurately as possible his individuality. 
We know nothing of Peterborough’s edu- 
cation. Col. Russell thinks it not improbable 
that, as several members of his family had 
been educated at Eton, he was there also, 
but there is no certainty on the subject :— 


‘* Whatever school or college, however, had 
the honour of educating this remarkable man, 
he certainly did them great credit, for in addition 
to his military talent, which later in life he ex- 
hibited so strikingly, from his youth he appears 
to have had literary tastes, to have been a 
scholar and a man of letters, a friend of all the 
cleverest men of the day, and a bright exception 
in a most uneducated age.” 


As was usual in the seventeenth century, 

he was emancipated from pupilage at an 
early age, for at sixteen he sailed as a 
volunteer on board Admiral Torrington’s 
ship to punish the Algerine corsairs. In 
conjunction with Cloudesley Shovel, then 
a lieutenant, Lord Mordaunt took part in 
a successful cutting-out expedition under the 
guns of Tripoli. Shovel was at once given 
as a reward the command of a ship, but 
Lord Mordaunt’s services received no recog- 
nition. After an absence of nearly three 
years he returned to England, and he at once © 
fell in love with, and married, Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Peter Fraser, Bart., of 
Durris, Kincardineshire. Though at no 
time a domestic character, he, as Col. Russell 
politely puts it, 
‘‘never had any formal quarrel or estrange- 
ment with his wife, who, notwithstanding his 
gallantries, his delinquencies, his absences from 
home, which were alike prolonged and unneces- 
sary, loyally watched over his interests, and 
faithfully maintained the honour of his name,” 
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Though he did not stay long with his 
bride, Col. Russell is wrong in making 
him embark in 1673 for another expedi- 
tion against the corsairs. The date is 
1679. In 1680 he went with the Earl 
of Plymouth to the relief of Tangiers, 
where he saw some sharp fighting, but re- 
turned home before the end of the year. 
During 1681-82 he held the command of 
a ship of war, probably given to him to get 
rid of him, as in March, 1681, he had been 
one of eight peers who signed a petition 
to the king which drew upon him the 
enmity of the Court. In 1685 he spoke in 
the House of Lords against the maintenance 
of a standing army, and subsequently found 
it expedient to retire to Holland. Created 
Earl of Monmouth at the Revolution, he 
was given the command of a regiment of 
foot, and a few months later he was trans- 
ferred to the Royal Horse Guards, which he 
commanded with some credit in the cam- 
paign of 1692. But he was a troublesome 
personage, and, being accused of being con- 
cerned in the Fenwick plot, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he remained 
some months, and from that time till the 
death of William III. he remained in com- 
parative seclusion. On Anne’s accession, 
thanks to the friendship of Lady Marl- 
borough, he was appointed Governor- 
General of Jamaica—an appointment which 
he never filled—and commander-in-chief of 
a combined naval and military expedition to 
the West Indies which never sailed. In 1705 
he at last obtained an opportunity of dis- 
tinction, being given the command of a 
body of troops intended to take the field 
in Eastern Spain, and at the same time 
ordered to assist the Duke of Savoy. It 
was finally decided to land the army on the 
coast of Valencia. He disembarked accord- 
ingly a detachment in Altea Bay, the land 
force only numbering seven thousand men, 
including a few Spanish and Duich troops. 
With Peterborough were the Archduke 
Charles, who claimed the crown of Spain, 
and the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, both of 
whom claimed a voice in the arrangements 
for the campaign. Peterborough, with the 
insight of true genius, proposed an imme- 
diate march on Madrid, the troops of the 
enemy being for the most part massed 
either on the frontier of Portugal under the 
Duke of Berwick, opposed by the British 
force under Lord Galway and a Portuguese 
army, or about Barcelona :— 

‘*Unfortunately, however, Peterborough, al- 
though nominally generalissimo, could not move 
without the sanction of his colleagues, and they 
positively declined to entertain his proposal. 
He had been accepted as the Commander-in- 
Chief to the allied armies in consideration of 
the large body of troops and great subsidies 
supplied by England, but his power was more 
nominal than real; he could not shoot for 
mutiny, or coerce, generals of another country. 
In this instance the young King and his German 
advisers had set their hearts on the siege of 
Barcelona, and to Barcelona accordingly the 
expedition had to be directed, although, from 
the very first, the able English leader foresaw 
that there were difficulties in the way of its 
capture which nothing short of a miracle could 
overcome.” 


On reaching Barcelona it was found that 
the garrison was strong and ably com- 
manded, and that, though there was a large 
body of insurgents in the neighbourhood, 





they were not to be depended on for any- 
thing but guerilla warfare. The allied 
force took up a position on the north side 
of the town, and there it remained almost 
inactive for several weeks. Success was 
apparently hopeless when Peterborough 
conceived the brilliant and daring plan 
which has immortalized him. Fearing the 
opposition of the archduke and the foreign 
generals, he kept his design to himself. He 
only took the general of artillery and per- 
haps one other officer into his confidence, 
and assented to the decision of the council 
of war that the siege, being impracticable, 
must be abandoned. The necessary orders 
for embarkation were therefore issued. 
Suddenly in the evening of September 13th 
he marched off with 1,200 infantry and 200 
dragoons for a destination unknown by the 
troops. Halting for a few minutes at the 
Prince of Hesse’s quarters, he informed 
the prince of his project and obtained his 
approval and concurrence, the prince even 
agreeing to accompany the expedition. Its 
object was no less than to march round the 
town during the night and to seize by a 
coup de main on the following morning the 
fort of Montjuich. There was some desperate 
fighting, in which Peterborough’s personal 
gallantry stimulated his troops to remark- 
able efforts. The attack was so far success- 
ful that the fort was cut off from the town. A 
vigorous bombardment then ensued, without 
much effect till on the 17th of September a 
lucky shot caused an explosion, in the con- 
fusion arising from which some Miquelets 
rushed into the fort. The attack on the 
town itself was then pushed forward with 
energy, and on the 3rd of October the 
governor agreed to capitulate if not relieved 
within four days. Owing, however, to a 
disturbance which broke out in the town, an 
unconditional surrender practically took place. 
Peterborough was anxious to profit by his 
achievement, but time was first of all wasted 
in ceremonials and rejoicings, and then the 
English commander’s energy was thwarted 
by ‘‘the obstinacy and supineness of the 
young king’s Austrian advisers.” The allies 
after a while did make efforts, which were 
successful, to acquire more territory, and 
several towns, among them Valencia, were 
captured. Lord Peterborough was unable 
to do more than undertake partisan enter- 
prises, in which his energy and audacity, 
combined with skill, and the fertility of his 
resources, obtained him the most astonishing 
success. Much of this he owed to the ample 
intelligence which he always had at his dis- 
posal, and this intelligence he obtained by 
flattering women and priests. 

In April Philip and Marshal Tessé ap- 
peared with nearly 40,000 men before Bar- 
celona, which was defended by a weak garri- 
son, and Peterborough, hearing of the peril, 
hastened from Valencia with 2,000 infantry 
and 600 cavalry to its aid. He had with him 
a large force of Miquelets, but these were of 
little value. By dint of great exertions he 
threw into Montjuich 100 British infantry, 
who with the assistance of some mules had 
marched 72 miles in two days. This rein- 
forcement arrived only a few hours before 


the Franco-Spanish troops delivered their | 


assault. From that day forth Peterborough 
constantly harassed the besiegers, while 
eluding their counter hlows. On one occa- 
sion he threw into barceione s reinforcement 


consisting of two British and two Catalan 


battalions. On another he escorted a body 
of Catalan troops, which had evacuated 
Gerona, through the French lines into Bar- 
celona. On April 26th the garrison of Mont- 
juich, worn out by constant fighting, were 
obliged to surrender, and the town itself 
seemed, notwithstanding the desperate resist- 
ance of the inhabitants, to be on the point of 
falling. From this it was saved by a diver- 
sion from the seaboard. An English fleet with 
troops on board had arrived at Altea Bay, 
but, spite of the earnest representations of 
Peterborough, the admiral, Sir John Leake, 
shrank from trying to force his way through 
the blockading French fleet till Sir John 
Byng should arrive with another squadron. 
On April 30th Byng arrived, but Leake still 
hesitated, and waited for an additional 
squadron also expected. Fortunately the 
last reinforcement arrived on the 1st of May. 
Then at length the fleet set sail for Bar- 
celona. On hearing that Leake was on the 
point of starting Peterborough made a forced 
march to a point on the sea coast between 
Altea Bay and Barcelona, and collected all 
the boats and small craft which he could find. 
Then, telling his officers that they were to 
wait till they saw the fleet pass and then 
embark and follow, he on two successive 
nights went out to watch for Leake’s arrival. 
On the second night he descried a man-of- 
war, and boarding it he hoisted the Union 
Jack at the main to show that he had as- 
sumed command, sending at the same time a 
boat with his orders to the admiral. It 
must be explained that some time previously 
he had obtained, as a condition of retaining 
the command of the army, a commission as 
High Admiral. On hearing of the approach 
of the British fleet the French admiral aban- 
doned the blockade. Troops were at once 
landed, and on May 11th the siege was 
raised. 

As for what followed, it is sufficient 
to say that Peterborough, being constantly 
thwarted and his advice disregarded, quitted 
the army in September, 1706, for Genoa, in 
order to try to raise money for carrying on 
the war. With the beginning of 1707 his 
military career ended, and with it ceases 
most of the interest attaching to his doings. 
Indeed, in 1715 he finally retired from 
public life, and we obtain but brief glimpses 
of him in his house at Parsons Green. Pope’s 
compliment to him is known to every one:— 
And he, whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines ; 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 

Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain. 
In 1735 he died, only a few months after 
a public announcement of his secret marriage 
to the celebrated singer Anastasia Robin- 
son. For an insight into his whimsical and 
complex character, for details of his romantic 
life, and the singular combination of auda- 
city and prudence, of careful preparation 
and extemporized devices, which made him 
one of the best partisan leaders of any age 
or country, we must refer the curious to this 
book, the chief fault of which is that it 
rather overlays biography with history. The 
author is not over critical in his use of his 
materials. He quotes Capt. Carleton as if 
_ he were an authority beyond suspicion, and 
he has forgotten that Peterborough had a 

weakness for exaggerating both his diffi- 
‘culties and his exploits. He might have 
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taken warning by Prior’s letter to Lord | 


Oxford :— 

‘“‘Lord Peterborough is gone from Genoa in 
anopen boat—that’s one ; 300 miles by sea—that’s 
two; that he was forced ashore twenty times by 
tempests and Majorkeens, to lie among the rocks 
—that’s—how many, my lord treasurer ?” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Knight Errant. By Edna Lyall. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
An English Vendetta. 


8 vols. 


By Frederick Boyle. 


3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The Ceruleans. By H. 8. Cunningham. 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


In the Rice-fields, and other Stories. By 
Marchesa Colombi. Translated by Astor 
Willmott. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


In Edna Lyall’s ‘ Knight Errant’ the cha- 
racters are Anglo-Italian, and the story 
concerns itself mainly with singers and 
sweethearts, while its action is founded 
upon love, hatred, and revenge. Though 
not by any means so strong a romance, 
either in motive or in construction, as 
‘Donovan’ or ‘We Two,’ it is marked 
by the author’s best qualities as a writer 
of fiction, and displays on every page 
the grace and quiet power of the works 
just mentioned. The knight errant, whose 
chivalrous battle for his sister’s honour 
forms the central thread of the three volumes, 
is essentially a woman’s hero, gentle and 
enthusiastic, simple and brave, faithful and 
self-sacrificing. The villain’s villainy, too, 
is somewhat feminine, being outrageous 
and feeble at the same time. The 
weakest part of the story is that which 
describes the Italian Comerio, in league 
with brigands, having plotted a devilish 
alternative of revenge between the brother 
whom he hates and the sister whom he 
pursues, and acting in the crisis of his 
design with a fatuity difficult to imagine in 
a man of his character and antecedents. Of 
the two heroines the finer is undoubtedly 
Francesca Britton, a pure, loyal, devotional 
girl, well fitted to console and compensate 
the Italian knight errant after his self- 
imposed task is accomplished. She is drawn 
with a loving hand, with much tenderness 
and care, and she will win the heart of any 
reader not devoted to the more hackneyed 
types of modern romance. 

Mr. Boyle spreads over a great number of 
characters a descriptive power and a wealth 
of imagination which might have enabled 
him to do full justice to halfadozen. He 
confuses his readers, if not himself, by 
attempting simultaneously to follow the 
fortunes of many heroes and heroines, the 
effect of which is to dilute the interest con- 
nected with each, and to take off the edge 
of curiosity in the plot of the story. This 
plot, again, is almost too intricate and in- 
genious in its multiplicity of minor details 
to engross the attention, and it leaves one 
with the impression that Mr. Boyle is too 
clever for his needs. The principal heroine 
is the orphan daughter of an inventor with 
a grievance, of which both he and she had 
conceived an exaggerated notion, and she 
spends some years in malicious attempts to 
injure the son of the man who had given 
her father more than ten thousand pounds 
for his idea. The vendetta fails in one very 





important respect, which the reader may be 


left to imagine, or to discover for himself | 


from the author’s lively, chatty, and, on 
the whole, decidedly readable pages. 

The man of whom all men speak good 
because he does well to himself; who makes 
cleverness take the place of hard work, and 
taste that of conscience; and to whom ‘the 
world appears merely an ‘I writ large,’” 
has no doubt been always a recognized cha- 
racter, though it has been left to compara- 
tively recent writers to formulate him. 
Probably the rougher manner of a more 
plainspoken time kept him in his place; it 
may be doubted, indeed, whether even Tito 
Melema, the type for all time of this cha- 
racter, could really have risen to influence 
in the Florence of his day, and whether he 
is not a modern man projected on an ancient 
state of society. However this may be, he 
flourishes now, and several writers of our 
own time besides George Eliot have studied 
him with precision. He is an old acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Justice Cunningham’s. Middle- 
aged people remember as one of the cleverest 
short novels which they ever read a book 
called ‘ Wheat and Tares,’ in which a bril- 
liant young man of this sort is sketched ; 
and many, no doubt, have regretted that its 
able author, giving up to justice what was 
meant for mankind, should have preferred 
the career of a judge in India to that of a 
novelist in England. Once only, so far as 
we know, until now has he reminded 
readers of fiction of his existence. But the 
talent, though apparently hidden, has after 
all been at usury. Good as was ‘ Wheat 
and Tares’ twenty years ago, ‘The Cosru- 
leans’ must be accounted even better. 
There was wit in that; in this there is a 
riper wit, and abundance of wisdom as well. 
The character which was there sketched is 
here worked into the subject of a picture, 
and a picture such as only a mature observa- 
tion of men and things could achieve. No 
doubt the picture must be taken as an ideal 
one. It is impossible to believe that so 
many clever people could all be assembled 
in the capital of one Indian government, or 
the conversation of a society chosen more or 
less at haphazard could be so witty as that 
of Mr. Chichele, the governor of Coerulea, 
and his friends, even under the influence of 
‘the sweet, half-English Neilgherry air,” 
which we presume is indicated by the 
fictitious Coorulea. But the reader will not 
quarrel with the author for making his 
people more amusing than their prototypes 
are likely to have been; while critics will be 
inclined to find two faults, and two only, 
with the story. It was, perhaps, hardly 
avoidable, as matters had developed them- 
selves, that the fate of the hero and heroine 
of the story should be decided by an acci- 
dent, in no way arising out of previous 
events. Still it spoils the artistic effect a 
little, even though the reader feels it to be 
a relief. But the Sinclair episode is dis- 
tinctly ill judged. Sinclair, it is said, is 
a man with ‘‘a sturdy habit of self-control, 
of choosing, when in doubt, the least agree- 
able course of conduct’’; he seems to be 
made, more than any one else in the book, 
the mouthpiece for the expression of the 
author’s opinions; yet he commits under the 
influence of passion a most dishonourable 
action, made only worse by a suggestion of 
high motive. We wish we could speak 





retired, and discuss fate, foreknowledge, and 
free-trade, like the people in Milton”; or 
Mr. Brownlow, the millionaire contractor ; 
or his wife, the Radical lady of high birth ; 
but we should have to quote the whole book, 
and it is simpler and more honest to tell 
our readers to read it. One minute criticism 
to finish with. In what version of the 
‘Republic’ did Camilla find a free para- 
phrase of part of the‘ Pheedrus’ (249 D-250A)? 
Surely even Prof. Jowett does not go this 
length. 

‘In Risaia’ is one of the most popular of 
North Italian tales, and (a little to our 
surprise) it stands the difficult test of trans- 
lation into English. The simplicity of its 
artless realism is very different from the 
elaborate decorative effects which the readers 
of M. Zola or of Mr. Moore associate with 
that name. We can imagine how utterly, 
in the eyes of either of these gentlemen, 
the Marchesa Colombi must appear to 
have wasted her opportunity. Nanna 
works with a gang of peasant girls in the 
pale-green spring rice-fields, up to her 
ankles in water, while the mists of the 
feverish swamp, invisible at close quarters, 
shroud the edges of the field with fold on 
fold of their fatal blue. She falls ill with 
a delirious typhus, among a company of 
dancing peasants, while she is spinning 
round in the arms of the man she loves. 
She lies sick for weeks in the ward of a 
provincial hospital, and awakens from her 
illness bald, aged, a hopeless votary of St. 
Catherine. On these lines how easy it were 
to construct page on page of descriptive 
realism, with the aid of an encyclopedia to 
furnish facts and statistics concerning rice, 
a medical dictionary for typhus, a certain 
amount of invented psychology, and some 
acquaintance with the poor condition of the 
agricultural peasantry in Italy. That novel 
may still be written, for nothing could less 
resemble ‘In Risaia,’ of which the style 
suggests rather the narrative of a competent 
eye-witness than the artificial, elaborate, and 
documentary complications of the realistic 
novel. Simple and rapid almost to a fault, 
and with a certain puerility in the arrange- 
ment of its conclusion, this little tale still 
contrives to charm by its natural represen- 
tation of human nature, its unforced and 
abundant feeling, its gentle, yet irresistible 
touches of occasional humour. No one who 
knows the Italian country will forget the 
delicious description of Gaudenzio eating 
porridge before a yardful of admiring 
women :— 

‘* He leant on his right foot with his left foot 
forward, and his body thrown back as if he were 
going to waltz. He held the fingers of the left 
hand standing up in a circle like a cup, and on 
the tips of the five fingers stood the basin. He 
looked like a conjuror in the act of hurling # 
into space in order to catch the centre of it again 
on the point of his wand and make it spin...... 
‘ With what an air he held the basin !’ remarked 
a young bride. ‘ He looked like the Infant Jesus 
ruling the world.’” 

With as simple a touch, and quite innocent 
of the revulsion her account must raise in a 
Northern reader, the Marchesa recounts the 
horrible remedy with which Nanna’s ignor- 
ant companions, slitting a living hen and 
crushing it like a cap across her brows, 
strive to dispel her brain fever. Only the 
absence of emphasis can excuse a detail so 


of the lady who proposes “to sit on a hill horrific; but we feel sure the author would 
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reply, ‘‘ Che vuole? So it happened.” Thus 
to the same veracity, the same fidelity to 
the living fact, we may refer alike our 
pleasure and our repugnance. The other 
stories—‘Too Late’ and the well-known 
‘Sunset of an Ideal’—do not quite equal 
‘In the Rice-fields.’ This incessant dwell- 
ing on the monotony of passive, uneducated, 
and unmarried women ends by becoming 
monotonous itself. Yet a certain likeness 
to life recommends the narration, although 
the critic will resent his transportation 
from the rice-marshes where the Marchesa 
holds an unchallenged sway to cities such 
as Turin and Milan, more brilliantly treated 
in the pages of Verga and Rovetta. Astor 
Willmott was right in placing ‘In Risaia’ 
first. As a rule the translation is well done, 
though every now and again we come across 
a slipshod sentence. How are we to con- 
strue such a passage as this ?— 


‘* He had a fancy for that lovely wife ; but the 
idea of marrying that jewel of a child, and in 
love as she was as she allowed it to show at every 
turn, smiled to him, and the affair was settled, 
all the more that Rosetta assured him that at 
— she had been delicate as the stalk of a 
ily. 

A good deal of the translation is, like this 
passage, too literal, and as a rule the spell- 
ing of the little Italian songs with which 
the book is strewn requires revision ; but the 
stories have the rare merit of reading natur- 
ally, and this, perhaps, is the most praise- 
worthy virtue of a translator. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


St. Augustine, Bishop and Doctor: a Historical 

Study. By a Priest of the Congregation of the 
Mission, a Pilgrim to Hippo. (Dublin, Gill & 
Son.)—The preface of this book excites expec- 
tations which are doomed to disappointment. 
The author resided for two years in the country 
in which St. Augustine passed his life. He 
naturally felt a deep interest in the great doctor 
of the Church, and inquired into his life and 
writings ; and the result is this work. The 
writer promises in his preface to present ‘‘ St. 
Augustine to English readers with all his sur- 
roundings : the mountains and plains, cities and 
towns, roads and rivers, amidst which he lived 
and journeyed,” &c. But he really tells no 
more about these localities than what may be 
got from any good text-book of ancient geo- 
graphy, except one fact which is thus stated in 
a note: ‘‘ The Bishop of Constantine, in whose 
diocese Hippo is situated, has recently become 
the owner of the ancient site, and is now 
endeavouring to erect there a Church of St. 
Augustine and a Hospice.” But the author's 
residence in the country of St. Augustine has 
not been without its effect on him; it has led 
him to read the works of the great father with 
a vivid sense of reality, and he has tried to make 
himself at home with them. He has not troubled 
himself with any books of modern research ; 
he has perused carefully the old lives and some 
of the writers contemporary with St. Augustine ; 
and out of the ‘ Confessions’ and the ‘ Life of St. 
Augustine’ by Possidius, and a few other books, 
he has constructed a readable account of St. 
Augustine’s doings and thoughts. The work is 
directed to the edification of the reader, and 
is calculated to be useful in its way. Of course 
the writer knows that heretics have often re- 
ferred to St. Augustine as supporting their 
opinions. But the writer easily disposes of this 
circumstance. ‘* How comes it,” he says, 
“ that Calvinists, Jansenists,and others have claimed 
him for their various errors? After making due 
allowance for bad faith, we may safely assert that 
it was because they only read him at random.” 





The writer then proceeds to show that St. Augus- 
tine was sound on the Sacrament of Penance, 
and concludes :— 

“For there is not a single point of Catholic doc- 

trine that may not be as fully proved from St. 
Augustine’s occasional references, as the Sacrament 
of Penance. Surely this minute uniformity of doc- 
trine between the most representative bishop of the 
fifth century and the Catholic bishops of the nine- 
teenth century is a very remarkable fact.” 
The writer makes no effort to be minutely 
accurate, and the book abounds in misprints as 
well as more serious mistakes. For instance, 
Eusebius is spelt “ Usebius,” and Brucker 
appears as ‘‘Brunker.” He is also uncritical, 
taking no trouble to distinguish between the 
genuine and spurious works of St. Augustine. 


Pror. Mircuett’s Catechisms of the Second 
Reformation (Nisbet & Co.) forms a sequel to 
his recently published history of the West- 
minster Assembly. It is intended to trace the 
sources of the ‘ Shorter Catechism,’ and to furnish 
materials for comparing its method and lan- 
guage with those of contemporary and earlier 
manuals of Presbyterian or Puritan authorship. 
The mere list of such catechisms published in 
England between 1600 and 1645 will be curious 
to the bibliographer. The country was inundated 
with them. Without exaggeration, says Prof. 
Mitchell, ‘‘ their name is legion.” The ‘ Shorter 
Catechism ’ itself the editor prints in full, adding 
by way of notes to each question and answer the 
variations in language of its chief Puritan 
precursors. He prints also some half dozen 
catechetical manuals, those of Gouge, Rogers, 
Ball, Palmer, Newcomen, &c., and, what is of 
fresher interest, if not of greater value, edits 
for the first time, from a manuscript in the 
library of Edinburgh University, ‘The Soume 
of Christian Religion,’ by Samuel Rutherfurd. 
The facts are allowed to show for themselves 
‘Show gradually in the stream of successive 
catechisms those definitions of theological terms, 
which were ultimately to be perfected and 
crystallized, so to speak, at Westminster, were 
developed and matured.” Certainly none of the 
specimens of looser materials here put before 
us can be compared for compactness, solidity, 
and precision of outline with the hard polished 
granite of the ‘Shorter Catechism.’ It was, from 
a logical point of view, a masterpiece of its kind. 
It is curious that Rutherfurd, whose own efforts 
in that direction were evidently made with a 
view to meeting the wants of the Assembly, and 
who took a leading, if not the leading part in the 
preparation of the work finally adopted, should 
himself vary so widely from its phraseology and 
style. Prof. Mitchell, who, as might be ex- 
pected, has done his work carefully and 
thoroughly, deserves especial thanks for bring- 
ing to light these specimens of the quaint and 
homely, if at times somewhat coarse speech of 
the ‘‘ Saint of the Covenant.” Here is Ruther- 
furd’s answer to the question : ‘‘ Quho abuse the 
rest of Godis day?—‘ Those that are idle this day, 
q'* is horses’ Sabbeth [sic] ; 2. those that sportis 
and playis, q'* is the bairnes’ Sabbeth ; 3. those 
quho banquittes and feastis, q! is the belligodis 
Sabbath; 4. those quho waitis upon worldlie 
callings this day, q!* is the wretches’ Sabbath.’ ” 
Again, ‘‘ How can God be free from sin if he 
worketh in sin?—A. ‘The Lord can touch a ser- 
pent and not be stagned, and as a good painter 
draweth black lines in the image to mak the 
quhyt appear more beautiful, and the physitiane 
extracteth good oyle out of poysonable hearbes, 
and the musitian makes the mistuned harp to 
send out a pleasant sound, evin so God in the 
hardening of men’s hart doth the pairt of a 
judge justlie and holilie.’” There is some plain 
speaking anent ‘‘Sathan,” ‘‘the jesuits his 
scollers,” and Papists in general. The catechism 
abounds in metaphor and pithy proverbial say- 
ings, and is altogether far more Scottish in dia- 
lect and human in feeling than the ‘Shorte 
Summe’ of John Craig (1581), which is, how- 
ever, omitted by Prof. Mitchell, presumably 





because it belongs to the first rather than to the 
‘“second”’ Reformation. 
Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 


Altchristlichen Literatur. Von Gebhardt und 
Harnack. II. Band, Hefte 3 und 4. (Williams 
& Norgate.)—These two parts complete the 
second volume of the useful publication super. 
intended by Gebhardt and Harnack, which is 
chiefly devoted to ancient documents connected 
with the early history of Christianity. No. 3 
is an attempt to show that the Revelation 
of St. John is a Jewish apocalypse which a 
Christian hand interpolated and adapted at a 
subsequent period. The author is a young theo. 
logian encouraged by Prof. Harnack, who is 
ever eager for novelty, and his appended “ Nach- 
wort” shows that he inclines to adopt the hypo- 
thesis of Vischer. After an analysis of the con- 
tents of the Apocalypse with a view to show 
that a Christian could not have written the 
greater part of them, but only a few, and that 
certain interpolations must have proceeded from 
a Christian, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that we have a production analogous to the ‘ Tes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs,’ which Schnapp 
has shown to be an interpolated Jewish work. 
The hypothesis is so ingeniously advocated and 
plausibly presented that it may well attract 
seekers after novelty. Hitherto it has been 
uniformly held that the Revelation wes written 
by a Jewish Christian, either by the Apostle 
St. John himself, or by an unknown author, 
as Holtzmann, Hausrath, and others suppose, 
If these opinions can be proved incorrect, 
critics may be ready to accept the solu- 
tion of the problem offered in the present 
essay. The writer sets forth his view most 
clearly, by first printing the Greek, which isa 
translation from the Hebreworiginal, and append- 
ing to it the Christian additions. It is difficult to 
perceive the sufficiency or the success of this solu- 
tion of a problem confessedly attended with diffi- 
culty,and we must abide by the Johannine author- 
ship. With what purpose did a Christian spend 
his labourin translating and adaptingsuch a docu- 
ment? And has he not interpolated negligently ? 
Thus in xxi. 5a God is introduced speaking, and 
the original apocalypse is accountable for the 
words ; but in 5b-8 the Christian interpolator 
immediately appears with the introductory “and 
he says.” Again, the chronological difficulty in 
the eleventh and twelfth chapters is imperfectly 
removed; nor does the birth of the Messiah, 
though narrated after Jerusalem’s fall, necessitate 
the assumption that the writer meant to follow 
chronological order. Chapters xii.—xiv. are 
intercalary and retrospective, forming, as it were, 
anew then ». The appellations assumed to be 
Christ’s in i. 8, xxi. 6, xxii. 13, are not justified 
by the hypothesis ; nor are the epithets in i. 
4, 8, iv. 8, xi. 17, xvi. 5, put in a correct way. 
It is utterly improbable that a Christian reviser 
living in Domitian’s reign would have trans- 
ferred to Christ the designations which the 
Jewish writer used of Jehovah. In the sixth 
chapter the slain cannot be considered Jews, as 
Vischer contends, for where is the evidence of 
their massacre at Rome before a.p. 68? The 
persecution under Nero explains the passage 
satisfactorily. The hypothesis involves so much 
that is doubtful, if not incredible ; it is so con- 
trary to external testimony, calling in Jewish 
aid where Jewish- Christian suffices, that it 
must be left to the youthful author and Prof. 
Harnack. No. 4 of these texts and treatises is 
entitled ‘Des H. Eustathius Erzbischofs von 
Antiochien Beurtheilung des Origenes betreffend 
die Auffassung der Wahrsagerin 1 Koenig. 
(Samuel) 28, und die Beziigliche des Origenes, 
u.s.w.,’ von A. Jahn. The interest once taken 
in the Old Testament description of Saul’s 
visit to the witch of Endor has decreased, if 
not died out, in modern times. Origen, for- 
saking his usual allegorical interpretation of 
the Old Testament historical books, supposed 
that the witch really summoned the spirit of the 
prophet Samuel to appear—a view against which 
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Kustathius, Bishop of Antioch, who thought 
that the whole transaction was a demoniacal 
optical deception, wrote at some length. The 
present work presents the two tractates of 
Origen and Eustathius, explanatory of the 
original passage in the twenty-eighth chapter of 
1 Samuel, in a critically emended text, founded 
upon a Munich MS. carefully collated by Jahn. 
Critical and exegetical annotations are added ; 
and the whole is finished in a scholarly way. 
The introduction, extending to twenty-seven 
pages, is bibliographical as well as critical, giving 
an account of the various editions of Origen and 
Eustathius, and of the sources employed by the 
editor. The editio princeps of Allatius, published 
in 1629, is taken as the basis, and rightly so; 
later editions of the tractates being compared, 
and corrected in various places. The task which 
the editor undertook has been successfully 
accomplished ; and those who may hereafter 
desire to read what Origen and his opponent 
have written about the strange scene in which 
the witch acted a curious part will naturally 
have recourse to the present work. The only 
regret we have to express is that a Latin trans- 
lation is not given. Prof. de Lagarde, with his 
usual wish to promote the bringing out of good 
texts, deserves the thanks of scholars for his 
advice to Jahn regarding the publication under 
review. 


Messrs. Grirrita & Farran send us a re- 
vised translation of The Imitation of Christ, 
modified for the use of English Churchmen. 
The introduction is amusing for the quiet way 
in which the editor assumes that Thomas 4 
Kempis is the author, and talks about ‘‘ the 
facsimile of the original MS.” in entire ignorance 
of the fact that it is nearly as certain Thomas 4 
Kempis did not write the ‘Imitation’ as it is 
that Francis was not Junius. The volume forms 
part of “The Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Noruinc, perhaps, is more significant as a 
sign of the times than the many biographies, 
memoirs, studies, and essays on Shelley which 
are constantly pouring from the press. And 
now the Shelley Society has issued through 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner a Shelley Primer 
which is certain to be of considerable service to 
readers who wish to begin a serious study of the 
poet. Mr. Salt has done his task in a thorough 
and businesslike fashion, and, availing himself 
of all the biographical and critical publications 
on the subject, has produced a clear and succinct 
account of Shelley’s life and works. If excep- 
tion is to be taken to any part of Mr. Salt’s use 
of his materials, it is that he has rather unduly 
compressed the portion in which he deals with 
Shelley’s life as compared with his treatment of 
the poems. But if a fault, it is one on the right 
side, seeing that, as a rule, biographers are 
much more prone to magnify the temporary 
phases which the greatest of poets share with 
the most ordinary mortals than to dwell on those 
permanent attributes which distinguish them 
from the herd. Deserving of especial praise is 
Mr. Salt’s chronological enumeration of Shelley's 
poems, in which he gives a summary of each with 
a few lines of criticism, often much to the pur- 
pose. When writing of ‘Julian and Maddalo’ 
he justly remarks that Shelley here “shows a 
firmer grasp of his subject than in any previous 
poem”; and he might have pointed out, what 
seems hitherto not to have been done, that this 
poem, the immediate result of Shelley’s inti- 
macy with Byron at Venice, was evidently 
produced under the influence of the more con- 
crete manner of the author of ‘Don Juan.’ In 
the chapter on Shelley’s ‘‘ Literary Character- 
istics” Mr. Salt’s observations on the poet’s 
varieties of style, metres, rhythm, and rhyme 
deserve especial praise, and he shows critical 
judgment in the way he analyzes the component 





elements of imagination and intellect which 
went to form Shelley’s genius. 


Mr. Westatt—for we presume that he is the 
real author of Captain Trafalgar (Cassell & Co.), 
and that ‘‘the French of André Laurie” is not 
to be taken seriously — has not exactly Mr. 
Haggard’s power of making his readers accept 
the wildest improbabilities, still less Mr. Steven- 
son’s of doing the like and charming them by 
his style at the same time; but he can write a 
good story of adventures in the fashion of, say, 
Jules Verne. The great thing is to keep up a 
steady succession of dangers and difficulties 
which the reader knows will be surmounted in 
due course, and at the same time to make each 
arise naturally out of the last without indicating 
too clearly what the next is to be. In Mr. 
Westall’s book this is done fairly well. Perhaps 
the ‘‘ sensations” are a little too thickly piled 
up for a critic whose appetite for such things has 
lost the keen edge of earlier days, but this is 
rather his misfortune than the author's fault. A 
little more attention might, however, have been 
paid to details without any injury, rather with 
profit, to the narrative. ‘‘ Piastres” were 
never, so far as we know, a part of the currency 
of the United States, and it is a pity to let boys 
suppose that the barometer ever falls two inches 
in fifteen minutes. Nor, again, would a ship 
which could sail twelve knots when half dis- 
masted take ‘‘at the soonest three or four 
weeks” from the middle of the Atlantic to sight 
the coast of France. The seamanship, indeed, 
is somewhat perfunctory throughout. Mr. 
Westall should remember that unless a story is 
true to its author—and it cannot be this if his 
details are inconsistent—it will never seem true 
to his readers. 


Mr. R. Brack has evidently given both time 
and labour to the compilation of his history 
of Horse-Racing in France (Low & Co.). He 
has had no predecessor on either side of the 
Channel, and therefore he has been forced to 
collect his materials for himself. He begins at 
the beginning with “scratch races” in the time 
of the Roi Soleil, but naturally he finds more 
to say about the doings of the Count d’Artois 
and Philippe Egalité a hundred years ago, and 
quotes Mirabeau’s description of Epsom. Of 
course, his volume really begins with 1833 and 
the French Jockey Club. In passing, Mr. Black 
remarks that in the days of Louis Philippe there 
were some French jockeys of repute, though 
the species is now, in spite of the great deve- 
lopment of racing and the attempt to confine 
some races to French jockeys, almost extinct, 
owing, he says, to Frenchmen’s *‘ trouvant trop 
rude l’obligation de se faire maigre.” The most 
interesting chapters in the volume to the Eng- 
lish reader will probably be those on Monarque 
and on France Picard, the celebrated steeple- 
chaser. Those that follow are made rather 
heavy reading by the introduction of details 
which, however creditable to Mr. Black’s in- 
dustry and useful for reference, had better have 
been relegated to an appendix ; but the remarks 
in the concluding pages on betting in France 
will attract attention now that M. Goblet has 
come into conflict with the bookmakers.—In 
this connexion we may mention a fourth edition 
of the late Major Dwyer’s careful and almost too 
elaborate book on Seats and Saddles (Whitting- 
ham & Co.). 

Messrs. CassELL have published the first 
volume of English Writers: an Attempt 
towards a History of English Literature, by 
Henry Morley. This new edition of Prof. 
Morley’s ‘ English Writers’ will, in one sense 
at least, be a great work, for the author in- 
timates that it will extend to about twenty 
volumes. The book as originally published 
had considerable merit as a merely popular in- 
troduction to the history of English literature. 
It is to Prof. Morley’s credit that he frankly 
acknowledges that it had no claim to any higher 
rank ; but, in the absence of any more scholarly 





work on the subject, it was in course of time 
extensively adopted as a text-book for students. 
The present revision is designed to adapt the 
book to the requirements of the student, without 
losing sight of those of the ‘‘ general reader.” 
Probably it would be doing Prof Morley in- 
justice to regard this first volume as a fair 
sample of the new edition. Besides the intro- 
duction (which is on the whole well written and 
shows extensive reading) it contains the chapters 
on “ the forming of the people,” Celtic, Teutonic, 
and Scandinavian literature, ‘ Beowulf,’ and the 
Finnesburh and Waldhere fragments. In deal- 
ing with questions requiring philological know- 
ledge Prof. Morley is not felicitous. The 
chapters referred to were far behind the state 
of scholarship even at the time when they were 
originally written, and the author’s attempt to 
“bring them up to date” has resulted in an in- 
congruous patchwork of old and new—some of 
the new matter, by the way, being not much 
better than the old. The pages referring to the 
late Mr. Crawford’s eccentric speculations on the 
mutual relations of the Aryan languages are, in- 
deed, expunged, but the hardly more rational 
vagaries of Canon Rawlinson about the identity 
of the Cymry, Cimbri, and Cimmerii, and their 
descent from Gomer, are still deemed worthy to 
be expounded at length. The list of English 
words of Celtic derivation, quoted from Mr. 
Garnett, is retained without correction, though 
the greater part of it is now known to be erro- 
neous. There is, in fact, little in the present 
volume which it is possible to praise, with the 
exception of the introduction and of some 
spirited verse translations from ‘ Beowulf.’ We 
hope to have reason to judge more favourably 
of the later volumes, dealing with portions of 
= subject with which Prof. Morley is more at 
ome. 


THE success of ‘King Solomon’s Mines’ has 
naturally led Messrs. Maxwell to issue a compact 
reprint of Mr. Rider Haggard’s Dawn in one 
volume. The same publishers have also brought 
out another volume of their agreeable edition of 
Mr. F. W. Robinson’s novels. This instalment 
contains Little Kate Kirby. 


Coxssett’s Advice to Young Men is published 
in ‘‘Morley’s Universal Library” by Messrs. 
Routledge & Sons, with an introduction by Prof. 
Henry Morley. It is not the best of Cobbett’s 
books by any means, and we do not rejoice over 
the reissue. 


L’ Ecosse Jadis et Aujourd’hui, par le Comte 
L. Lafond (Paris, Calmann Lévy), has much, 
even for Scotchmen, that is true and amusing, 
though the true is not always amusing nor the 
amusing true. M. Lafond was in Scotland in 
1876, visiting Edinburgh, Glasgow, Oban, Cullo- 
den, &c., and before or since he has studied a 
large mass of authorities, from Capt. Burt’s 
Letters to the ‘ Report of the Crofters’ Com- 
mission.’ His chapter, indeed, on ‘‘ The Crofter 
Question ” is thoughtful and suggestive, and we 
heartily thank him for that on ‘ The Land of 
Scott,” if only for his high admiration of the 
“‘ Waverley Novels,” once so popular in France, 
but ‘“‘slumbering now on the topmost shelf of 
the library—they are so rococo, so out of fashion, 
so moral.” If only he had not interlarded his 
work with scraps of English and Scotch, nine- 
tenths of which are ludicrously wrong! Apropos 
of Melrose, he misquotes Scott :— 

Like some tall rock with lichens gray 

Seen’d dimly nuge, the dark abbey. 
‘‘ Balguhiddor” and ‘‘ Sandryknown ” for Bal- 
quhidder and Sandyknowe are intelligible, but 
whence did he get the idea that ‘‘ the expression 
Squires Western designates a certain class of 
gentlemen farmers in the north of England ” ? 
Yet, after all, not one of his blunders is half so 
bad as the statements that Ardchattan Priory 
was burnt by ‘‘ Colonel Kitto” (Colkitto), and 
that Leuchars church is ‘‘ built in the monastic 
order of architecture”—statements that occur 
in two recent and costly native works on Scot- 
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tish topography. And let any one who may 
smile at M. Lafond’s blunders try to render 
into French his “half a Scotch by birth and 
bred whole one,” then he will realize the 
Frenchman’s difticulties, and he will perhaps 
refrain from writing about France with not half 
the Frenchman’s knowledge of his subject. 

MM. Bercer-Levravtt & Co., of Paris, pub- 
lish Les Transformations del’ Armée Francaise, by 
General Thoumas, a most important work in two 
volumes, which we have read with interest. It 
is, on the whole, the best book on the French 
army, but is a little too military for the “ general 
reader” and a little too full of gossip for the 
scientific soldier. 


The Catholic Year-Book, edited by John Old- 
castle, and published by Messrs. Burns & 
Oates, is a well-printed concise record of events 
connected with the Roman Catholic Church in 
1886. An excellent index is added, and the 
book will be acceptable to those for whom it is 
intended ; but rather a sectarian air is given to 
it by the insertion of such trivial details as that 
a Catholic has been elected a guardian at Whitby, 
and Cardinal Manning sat one night in the Dis- 
tinguished Strangers’ Gallery at the House of 
Commons. On the other hand, the obituary 
notice of Mr. Barff might have been fuller with 
advantage. 


WE have received The Calendar of the Royal 
University of Ireland (Dublin, Thom), a sub- 
stantial volume, full of examination papers, 
and the Compte- Rendu du Sixiéme Congrés 
(Hachette) of the Society of French Teachers, 
in which we are glad to see M. Petilleau’s pro- 
position for the abolition of ‘‘ set books,” one of 
the greatest of hindrances to sound education, 
and unfortunately encouraged by the universities. 


WE have on our table T'chay and Chianti, by W. 
St. Clair Baddeley (Low),—Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion, 1887 (Whittaker).— Ruhainah, by 
E. Stanton (Maxwell), — Hagar’s Reparation, 
by E. Cornforth (W.M.S.S.U.), — Harold and 
his Sisters in Norway, by H. M‘Cullagh 
(W.M.S.S.U.),— Worldly Tales, by J. W. Sherer 
(Allen & Co.),—The Sisters of the Poor and their 
Work, some Letters to a Friend from the Rev. 
H. D. Nihill (Kegan Paul),—Euphrosyne, by 
A. R. Howell (Norwich, Fletcher),— Dux Redus, 
or a Forest Tangle, a Comedy, by J. Rhoades 
(Kegan Paul),—Metassai, Scripts and Transcripts, 
by C. J. P. (The Author),—New Songs and 
Ballads, by Miss N. Perry (Triibner),—Selections 
from the Second Book of Kings, edited by the Rev. 
H. M. Clifford (Frowde),—An Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, by the 
Rev. B. B. Warfield, D.D. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton),—Creed and Character, Sermons, by the Rev. 
H. 8S. Holland (Rivingtons),—Sermons, Second 
Series, by the Rev. J. Ker, D.D. (Edinburgh, 
Douglas),—Birth and Growth of Religion (Kegan 
Paul),—Notes on the Athanasian Creed, by the 
Rev. E. Hobson (S. P.C.K.),— Lectures on Butler’s 
Analogy, by Archdeacon Norris (S.P.C.K.),— 
La Russie Juive, by K. de Wolski (Paris, Savine), 
—Le Roman du Prince Impérial, by C. de Bré 
(Paris, Savine),—Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des 
Grossen, by G. Freytag, edited by H. Hager 
(Rivingtons),— Fra For og Nu, by ©. Koren 
(Christiania, Cammermeyer),—Smaa Ting Fra et 
Stort Land, by Puy (Christiania, Cammermeyer), 
—Begavet, by L. Dilling (Christiania, Cammer- 
meyer),— Under Polarkredsen, by A. Hagemann 
(Christiania, Cammermeyer),—(Cuvres Diverses, 
by E. Bodichon (Paris, Leroux),—and Londoner 
Streifzige, by W. F. Brand (The Author). 
Among New Editions we have The Master 
of Tanagra, by E. von Wildenbruch (Grevel),— 
St. Paul and Protestantism, by M. Arnold 
(Smith & Elder),—Soul Echoes, or Reflected In- 
Jluence, by S. O. J. Ingham (W.M.S.S.U.),— 
Sermonic Fancy Work, by J. P. Ritchie (Whit- 
tingham),—and Snowdon out of Season, by J. 
Stafford (E. W. Allen). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. | 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Brenan’s (Rev. R. H.) Surpassing Fable, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Cox’s (Rev. 8.) Expositions, 3rd Series, 8vo. 7/5 cl. 
Hatch’s (Rev. E.) Growth of Church Institutions, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Malam’s (W.) Black-Letter Saints, 2/6 cl. 
Robinson’s (C. 8.) The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the 
Exodus, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Titcomb’s (Right Rev. Bishop) A Message to the Church from 
the Nineteenth Century, 3/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Allingham’s (W.) Rhymes for the Young Folk, illus. 3/6 cl. 
Homer’s Odyssey done into English Verse by W. Morris, 
Vol. 1, 12/ bds, 
History and Biography. 
Beust (F. F. Count von), Memoirs of, written by Himself, 
2 vols. 8vo. 32/ cl. 
Charnay’s (D.) The Ancient Cities of the New World, 31/6 cl. 
Lecky’s (W. E. H.) History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, Vols. 5 and 6, 8vo. 36/ c). 
Price’s (F. G. H.) The Signs of Old Lombard Street, illus. 21/ 
Temple’s (Sir R.) Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, 
Sikkim, and Nepal, 2 vols. 8vo, 32/ cl. 
Science, 
Blakelee’s (G. E.) Simple Mechanics, roy. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Elements of Plane Geometry, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Low’s(D. A.) An Introduction to Machine Drawing and 
Design, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Tibbits’s (H.) Electrical and Anatomical Demonstrations 
delivered at the School of Massage and Electricity, 5/ cl. 
General Literature, 
Allen’s (G.) Babylon, cheaper edition, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Appleton’s (@. W.) A Terrible Legacy, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Bascom’s (J.) Sociology, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Black’s (Capt. A. E.) Drill-Book for Use of Submarine Min- 
ing Engineer Volunteers, 5/ roan 
Boisgobey’s (F. du) Cash on Delivery, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 
Brierley’s (B.) Ab o’ the Yate in Yankeeland, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition: Reports on the Colonial 
Sections, edited by H. T. Wood, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Garcke (E.) and Fells’s (J. M.) Factory Accounts, their 
Principles and Practice, 8vo. 10/6 cl, 
Home Rule and the Irish Question, Speeches delivered 
between 1881 and 1887, by kt. Hon. J. Chainberlain, 2/ cl. 
Kempner’s (N.) Common-sense Socialism, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Kerr’s (J.) Carlyle as seen in his Works, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Man Overboard, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Mathers’s (H.} Eyre’s Acquittal, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds, 
Ohnet’s (G.) Cloud and Sunshine, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
On the Elements ot Field Companies (Royal Engineers) and 
the Theory of Mounted Sappers, illus. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl, 
Pugh’s ‘8. 8.) His Masters, 3/6 cl. 
Bey mour’s (Mary) Little Arthur at the Zoo and the Animals 
he Saw There, illus. cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Williams's (J.) A Lawyer's Leisure, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Schepss (G.): Die Evangelienshandschriften der Wiirz- 
burger Bibliothek, 1m. 20, 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Oberhummer (E.): Akarnanien im Altertum, 10m, 
Drama, 
D’Aurevilly (J. B.): Le Théatre Contemporain, 3fr. 50. 
Weilen (A. v.): Der Aegyptische Joseph im Drama d. XVI. 
Jahrh., 4m. 
History and Biography. 
Firmery (J.): La Vie et les (Euvres de Jean Paul Frédéric 
Richter, 7fr. 50. 
Janssen (J.): Geschichte d. Deutschen Volkes seit dem 
Ausgang d. Mittelalters, 6m. 
Liblin (J.): Belfort et son Territoire, Recherches Historiques, 
10fr. 


Philology. 
Adam (L.): La Langue Chiapanéque, 8m. 
Athenaei Deipnosophistae, rec. G. Kaibel, Vol. 2, 4m. 80, 
Bodleiana, ed. R. Schneider, 1m. 60. 
Cicero De Natura Deorum, erklart v. A. Goethe, 2m. 40. 
Menge (R.) et Preuss (S.): Lexicon Caesarianum, Part 3, 
lm. 60. 
Plauti (T. M.) Captivi, rec. F. Schuell, 4m. 
Polyaeni Strategemata, rec. J. Melber, 7m. 50. 
Pott (A. F.): Zur Litteratur der Sprachenkunde Europas, 
6m, 
Science, 
Biermann (0O.): Theorie der Analytischen Functionen, 
12m. 80. 
Lutand (Dr.): M. Pasteur et la Rage, 3fr. 50. 
Oppolzer (T. Ritter v.): Canon der Finsternisse, 85m. 
Wertheim (G.): Elemente der Zahlentheorie, 8m. 40. 


General Literature. 
Grand-Carteret (J.): La Femme en Allemagne, 15fr. 








THE ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORICAL EXHIBITION. 

Guildhall, April 4, 1837, 
No one, whether Jew or Gentile, who has 
had an opportunity of visiting the above ex- 
hibition, now being held at the Royal Albert 
Hall, can fail to be interested in the numerous 
objects there on view connected with the Jewish 
cult ; at the same time one cannot help feeling 
something akin to disappointment at finding 
there so little material bearing upon the history 
of Jews in England previous to their expulsion 
in a.D. 1290. This is in a great measure to be 
accounted for by the fact that supplementary 





exhibitions of MS. records of that period are 


to be held both at the British Museum and the 


Public Record Office. A chronological list of 
what is to be seen at these institutions is 
appended to the excellent catalogue of the 
objects exhibited at the Albert Hall. A glance 
at the list of exhioitors prefixed to this cata- 
logue shows the Corporation of the City of London 
credited with the loan of one single object and 
no more, this being a bust of Sir David Salomons, 
lent by the City of London School Committee ! 
Surely where material for throwing light upon 
the early history of Jews in England is, compara- 
tively speaking, scanty (for the number of docu- 
ments lying at the British Museum and the 
Public Record Office is in this respect by no 
means large), any contribution, however small, 
is not without its value. That the Corporation 
archives contain at least something of interest 
(strange if they did not) in this connexion may 
be shown by quoting a single instance. 

The late Mr. Riley, in his ‘Memorials of 
London and London Life,’ published for the 
Corporation in 1868, prints a translation of a 
Coroner’s Roll for the years 1276-1278, contain- 
ing (inter alia) an account of an inquest held 
upon the body of one Matthew de Hekham, who: 
was lying dead, ‘‘ by another death than his 
rightful death,” in the house of Richard le Clerk, 
upon Lothebiri, in the ward of William Bukerel. 
Witnesses from the neighbouring wards testified 
that the said Matthew was going fromBrade Strete 
towards the Jewry, and when he had reached 
midway between the lane called ‘‘ Ismongere 
lane” and the Guildhail of London, there met 
him certain Jews, Abraham de Derkynge, Isaac 
de Canterbury, and Cresse, son of Isaac de 
Lynton, by name. Reversing the usual order 
of things in those days, the Jews are recorded 
as having taken the initiative ; for the aforesaid 
Abraham ‘‘of malice aforethought took the 
said Matthew by the shoulder and threw him in 
the mud ; and upon his attempting to rise, Isaac 
before mentioned struck the said Matthew with 
a certain anelace of his below the right shoulder- 
blade, in the loins, inflicting upon him a wound 
one inch in breadth and six inches deep.” The 
victim of this apparently unprovoked assault 
pursued his attackers as far as ‘‘ the wall of St. 
Lawrence Jewry,” where he had to desist owing 
to weakness from loss of blood, and took 
refuge in a house hard by, where he eventually 
died. A verdict was given against the afore- 
said Isaac as having dealt the fatal blow, 
and his companions, Abraham and Cresse, 
were found consenting to the felony. Being 
asked as to the chattels of the felons, the 
guestmen said that they knew nothing of them. 
As was the custom in England at that time (and 
as the custom in New York still is), those in 
or near the place where the assault originated 
as well as where the death took place were 
immediately attached. 

I may add that the Hustings Rolls contain 
at least three conveyances to the community 
of Jews in England before 1290, as well as a 
conveyance in 1308 to the widow of Sir John 
de Banquell of houses and lands in “ Catte- 
strate” (now Gresham Street), in the parish 
of St. Lawrence Jewry, which had become 
escheated to the Crown at their expulsion. 

R. R. Sarre. 








“THE ABOVE.” 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 
May I, please, enter a feeble protest against 
the almost universal use amongst newspaper 
letter-writers, when referring to their subject- 
matter, of this inelegant and poverty-stricken 
phrase? When part of a letter containing it is 
turned over into the next column, “the above” 
becomes logically absurd, and one is almost 
tempted to suggest “ the below—a little to the 
left.” “The above” is sometimes use@ in re- 
ferring to a living person, but even with the 
dead any absolute right to the innocently im- 
plied eulogium would seem extremely difficult 

of proof. ANDREW W. TUER. 
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CHAUCER'S ‘“‘ LYMOTE.” 


Tue name ‘‘ Lymote ” in Chaucer's ‘ House of 
Fame’ (iii. 184’, to adopt for the nonce the 
spelling of Caxton and Thynne (the Fairfax 
MS. spells it ‘‘Limete,” the Bodleian “ Lumete,” 
according to Dr. Furnivall’s parallel-text edi- 
tion), has never yet, I believe, been identified. I 
venture to suggest that it is a corruption of 
« Elymas.” 

This suggestion rests on the facts (1) that 
Lymote is mentioned by Chaucer in connexion 
with Simon Magus, and (2) that Simon Magus 
and Elymas are frequently associated. The 
stories of both men are to be found not far from 
each other in the Acts of the Apostles (see 
chaps. viii. and xiii.), and so, naturally enough, 
they are often linked together elsewhere ; for 
instance, in Tertullian’s ‘De Anima’ (chap. 
Ivii.): “Multa utique et adversus apostolos Simon 
dedit et Elymas magi; sed plaga ccecitatis de 
prestigiis non fuit.” 

Nor, perhaps, are the words ‘‘ Lymote” and 
“Elymas” so difficult to identify as at first it 
might seem. The Greek form is *HAvpas 
(avOioraro 8 avrois ’EXvpas), i.e., the accented 
syllable is not the first, as in our pronunciation, 
but the penultimate. Therefore the unaccented 
E would easily drop off, just as “ Aptilia” be- 
comes “ Poyle ” (from ’Pulia); incénsowr, censer ; 
episcopus, bishop ; hydrédpsis, dropsy, &c. Thus 
‘Elymas” would become ‘‘ Lymas.” 

To explain the termination of Chaucer’s form 
one can only conjecture that the "EAvuas was 
declined like éAéfas and such words. This 
would give a crude form "EAvyavr, which by 
absorption of the v and modification of the 
vowel might produce “ Lumot,” or, with trans- 
literation, ‘ Lymot.” Or, with less precise 
scholarship, it might be declined like xépas; 
and so there would be a stem ’EAvyuar, whence 
might come ‘‘ Lumat.” Compare Chaucer’s and 
Spenser’s “Mart” for Mars. But I must confess 
that in the only passage in which I have found 
the word inflected—not that I have searched far 
and wide for its inflected occurrences—it is de- 
clined as of ‘‘ the first declension.” At least, 
“‘Elyma” is the ablative in the index to chap. 
xiii, of the Acts in the Vulgate, ‘‘ Elyma mago 
soe s0XCeeCatO.” Joun W. Hates, 








THE ‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


TuE following is the second part of a list of the 
names intended to be inserted under the letter 
F in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
When one date is given, it is the date of death, 
unless otherwise stated. An asterisk is affixed 
to a date when it is only approximate. The 
editor of the Dictionary will be obliged by any 
notice of omissions or errors addressed to him 
at Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, 15, Waterloo 
Place, S.W. He particularly requests that when 
new names are suggested, an indication may be 
given of the source from which they are derived. 


Fenn, Eleanor, Lady, née Frere, writer of works for the 
young, 1743-1813 : 

Fenn, Humphrey, Puritan divine, fl. 1591 

Fenn, James, Catholic divine, ex. 1584 

Fenn, John, Catholic divine, 1615 

Fenn, Sir John, editor of the ‘ Paston Letters,’ 1729-94 

Fenn, Rev. Joseph Finch, canon of Gloucester, 1884 

Fennell, Greville, naturalist and angler, 1885 

Fennell, James, actor and author, fl. 1793 

Fenner, Dudley, Puritan divine, 1558*-89 

Fenner, E:iward, judge, 1612 

Fenner, William, B.D., Puritan divine, 1600*-40 

Fenning, Eliza, poisoner, ex. 1815 

Fenton, Capt. E, Dyne, novelist, 1880 

Fenton, Edward, navigator, 1550*-1603 

Fenton, Elijah, poet, 1683-1730 

—_— Sir Geoffrey, military commander and translator, 


Fenton, Lavinia, afterwards Duchess of Bolton, 1760 
Fenton, Richard, F.8.A., miscellaneous writer, 1746-1821 
Fenton, Roger, D.D., ‘ Treatise of Usurie,’ 1615-6 
Fenwick, Mrs, Anne, Catholic lady, 1724-77 
Fenwick, Francis, D.D., Benedictine, 1645-94 
Fenwick, George, regicide, 1676 

Fenwick, alias Caldwell, John, Jesuit, 1628, ex. 1679 
Fenwick, Sir John, conspirator, 1645, ex. 1697 
Fenwicke, George, B.D., divine, 1690-1760 

Fenwicke, John, colonel, fl. 1643 

Ferchard, or Ferquhard, King of Scotland, 632 
Ferchard II., King of Scotland, 664 

Ferdinand, Philip, Hebraist, 1555*-98 





Ferenham, Nicholas, Bishop of Durham, 1257 
Ferg, or Fergue, Francis Paul, painter, 1689-1740 
Fergus II., King of Scotland, 420 
Fergus ILI., King of Scotiand, 767 
Fergushill, John, minister of Ayr, 1644 
ae oo Adam, LL.D., scientific and historical writer, 
1723-1816 
Ferguson, Sir Adam, friend of Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1854 
Ferguson, Rev. David, Scotch Reformer, 1532-98 
— James, F.R.S., mathematician and astronomer, 
0-76 
Ferguson, James, Lord Pitfour, Scotch judge, 1700-77 
Ferguson, James Frederic, Irish antiquary, 1807-55 
Ferguson, John, founder of the Ferguson Bequest Fund, 
1787-1856 2 
Ferguson, Patrick, lieutenant-colonel, 1744-80 
Ferguson, Robert, Calvinist divine and politician, 1638-1714 
Ferguson, Robert, Scotch poet, 1750-74 
Ferguson, Robert, M.D., medical writer, 1799-1865 
a Robert, D.D., F.8.4., Independent minister, 
1806-75 
Ferguson, Sir Ronald Crawford, general, 1773-1841 
Ferguson, Sir Samuel, Q C., LL.D., President of Royal Irish 
Academy, 1810-86 
Ferguson, William, Scotch painter, 1690* 
Fergusson, Sir Charles Dalrymple, essayist, 1851 
Fergusson, David, minister of Dunfermline, 1598 
Fergusson, Sir James, Lord Kilkerran, Scotch judge, 1688- 
1759 
Fergusson, James, legal writer, 1769-1842 
Fergusson, James, D.C.L., F.R.S., architect, 1808-85 
Fergusson, Robert, Scotch poet, 1759*-74 
Fergusson, Right Hon. Robert Cutlar, Judge Advocate- 
General, 1768-1838 
Fergusson, Sir William, Bart., F.R.S., surgeon, 1808-77 
Feria, Jane Dormer, Duchess of. See Dormer. 
Ferings, Richard de, Archbishop of Dublin, 1306 
Ferme, or Fairholm, Charles, Theological Professor at Edin- 
burgh, 1557*-1617 
Fermor, Henrietta Louisa, Countess of Pomfret, 1761 
Fermor, Thomas William, Earl of Pomfret, 1833 
Fermor, Sir William, Bart., K B., Royalist, 1671 
Fermor, William, Lord Leominster, 1711 
Fermour, Richard, merchant, 1552 
Ferne, Henry, D.D., Bishop of Chester, 1602-61 
Ferne, Sir John, antiquary, 1610* 
Ferneham, Nicholas, Bishop of Durham, 1241 
Ferneley, J. E., animal painter, 1782-1860 
Ferrabee, Rev. George, musical composer, 1623 
Ferrabosco, Alfonso, musician, fl. 1597 
Ferrabosco, Alfonso, jun., musical composer, 1580*-1652 
Ferrabosco, Antonio, musician, 1628 
Ferrabosco, John, Mus.B., composer, 1682 
Ferrar, John, Deputy Governor of Virginia, 1590-1657 
Ferrar, Nicholas, of Little Gidding, 1592-1637 
Ferrar, Robert, Bishop of St. Davids, ex. 1555 
Ferrari, Giacomo Gotifredo, musician, 1759-1842 
Ferrars, Edward, dramatist, 1534 
Ferrars, or Ferrers, George, lawyer, historian, and poet, 
1510*-79 
Ferrars, Henry, antiquary, 1549-1633 
Ferrers, Benjamin, painter, 18th cent. 
Fert = Henry de, of Tutbury Castle, Staffordshire, temp. 
ill. I. 
Ferrers, Henry, Catholic antiquary, 1549-1633 
Ferrers, Joseph, Carmelite, 1725-97 
Ferrers, Laurence Shirley, 4th Earl, 1720-60. See Shirley, 
Ferrers, Robert de, Earl of Derby, 1139 
Ferrers, Robert de, Earl of Derby, 1278 
Ferrers, Washington Shirley, 5th Earl, 1778. See Shirley. 
Ferrers of Groby, Sir John Grey, Lord, 1461. See Grey. 
Ferrey, Benjamin, F.8.A., architect, 1810-80 
Ferriar, John, M.D., ‘ Lllustrations of Sterne,’ 1815 
Ferrier, James Frederick, professor at 8t. Andrews, 1808-64 
Ferrier, Miss Susan Edmonstone, novelist, 1782-1854 
Ferris, Samuel, M.D., F.R.S., physician, 1831 
Festing, Sir Francis Worgan, K.C.M.G., major-general, 
1833-86 
Festing, Michael Christian, composer, 1752 
Fetherston, Richard, D.D., chaplain to Catharine of 
Arragon, ex. 1540 
Fetherstonhaugh, Sir Timothy, Royalist, ex. 1651 
Fettes, Sir William, Bart., founder of Fettes College 
Feuchéres, Baroness de. See Dawes, Sophia. 
Feversham, George Sondes, Earl of, 1677. See Sondes. 
Feversham, Lewis de Duras, 2nd Earl of, K.G., 1709. 
Duras. 
Feylde, Thomas, poet, fi, 1520 
Fiacre, 8t., 670* 
Fiddes, Richard, D.D., ‘ Life of Wolsey,’ 1671-1725 
Field, Barron, Chief Justice of Gibraltar, 1787-1846 
Field, Edwin, artist, 1871 
Field, Rev. Frederick, M.A., divine, 1801-85 
Field, Frederick, F.R.8S., chemist, 1827-5 
Field, George, philosophical writer, 1787-1854 
Field, Henry, apothecary, 1755-1837 
Field, Henry, pianist, 1797-1848 
Field, John, the proto-Copernican of England, 1519-87 
Field, John, pianist and composer, 1782-1837 
Field, Joshua, F.R.8., civil engineer, 1787-1863 
Field, Nathaniel, actor, 1641* 
Field, or De la Field, Richard, Irish Jesuit, 1554*-1606 
Field, Richard, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, 1561-1616 
Field, Theophilus, Bishop of Hereford, 1636 
Field, Thomas, Irish Jesuit missionary, 1545-1626 
Field, William, Unitarian minister, 1768-1851 
Fielden, John, M.P., politician, 1849 
Fielding, Anthony Vandyke Copley, painter, 1788-1855 
Fielding, Basil, 2nd Earl of Denbigh, 1675 
Fielding, Charles John, poet, 1761-88 
Fielding, Henry, novelist, 1707-54 
Fielding, Heury Borren, botanist, 1805-51 
Fielding, Sir John, police magistrate, 1780 
Fielding, John, engraver, fl. 1790 
Fielding, Newton, engraver and painter, 1856 
Fielding, Col. Robert, Beau Fielding, 1712 
Fielding, Miss Sarah, novelist and translator, 1714-68 
Fielding, Thales, water-colour painter, 1793-1837 
Fielding, Theodore Henry Adolphus, water-colour painter, 
1781-1851 
Fielding, Theodore Nathan, painter, 18th cent, 
Fielding, William, 1st Earl of Denbigh, 1643 


See 





Fielding, William, police magistrate, 1747-1820 

Fiennes, or Fienes, Anne, Lady Dacre, 1595 

Fiennes, alias Clinton, Edward, Earl of Lincoln, K.G., 
1514-85 

Fiennes, Gregory, 10th Lord Dacre, 1594 

Fiennes, James, 1st Lord Say and Sele, ex. 1450 

Fiennes, John, one of Cromwell’s peers 

Fiennes, Nathaniel, Parliamentarian commander, 1608-69 

Fiennes, Thomas, 9th Lord Dacre of the South, 1517, ex. 1541 

Fiennes, William, Ist Viscount Say and Sele, 1582-1662 

Fife, Earls of. See Duff. 

Fife, Sir John, physician, 1796-1871 

Fife, Macduff, 1st Earl of, 1053. See Macduff. 

Figg, James, gladiator and prize-fighter, 1734 

Filbie, William, Catholic divine, ex. 1582 

Fileock, Roger, Catholic divine, ex. 1601 

Fillan, St., missionary in Scotland, 777* 

Fillans, James, sculptor, 1808-52 

Fillian, John, engraver, 1680* 

Fills, Robert, translator, fl. 1589 

Filmer, Edward, D.C.L., dramatist, fl. 1697 

Filmer, Sir Robert, writer on monarchy, 1647 

Finan, 8t., 552 

Finan, 8t., bishop, 661 

Finbarr, 8t., Irish bishop, 623 

Finch, Anne, afterwards Viscountess Conway. 

Finch, Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, 1720 

Finch, Daniel, 2nd Earl of Nottingham, and Earl of 
Winchilsea, 1647-1730 

Finch, Rev. Edward, divine, 1642 

Finch, Rev. Edward, musical composer, fi. 1704 

Finch, Edward, M.P., general, 1756-1843 

Finch, Francis Oliver, water-colour painter, 1802-62 

Finch, Sir Heneage, Speaker of House of Commons, 1631 

Finch, Heneage, Earl of Nottingham, 1621-82 

Finch, Heneage, Earl of Winchilsea, 1689 

Finch, Heneage, Earl of Aylesford, 1719 

Finch, Sir Henry, serjeant-at-law, 1625 

Finch, Henry, Dean of York, 1728 

Finch, John, Catholic layman, ex. 1584 

Finch, John, Lord Finch of Fordwich, 1584-1660 

Finch, Sir John, M.D., F.R.8., ambassador, 1626-82 

Finch, Robert, M.A., F.S.A., antiquary, 1783-1830 

Finch, Sir Thomas, military commander, temp. Mary 

Finch, William, merchant and traveller, fl. 1607 

Finch-Hatton, Hon. Edward, diplomatist, 1771 

Finch-Hatton, George William, Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham, 1791-1858 

Finden, Edward Francis, engraver, 1792-1857 

Finden, William, engraver, 1787-1852 

Findlater, Andrew, LL D., compiler, 1801-85 

Findlater, Rev. Charles, writer on agriculture, 1838 

Findlater, Earl of, See Ogilvy. 

Findlater and Seafield, James Ogilvy, 4th Earl of, 1664-1730. 
See Ogilvy. 

Findlay, Alexander G., geographer, 1812-75 

Findlay, Robert, D.D., Divinity Professor at Glasgow, 
1721-1814 

Findley, William, American politician, 1750*-1821 

Finet, Sir John, ambassador, 1571-1641 

Fineux, John, judge, 1525 

Fingal, Prince of Morven, b. 282* 

Fingall, Christopher Plunket, 2nd Ear! of, 1649. Se Plunket 

Fingar, or Guinger, 8t., 455 

Finger, Gottfried, musical composer, fl. 1717 

Finglas, Patrick, Irish judge, fl. 1534 

Finglow, or Fingley, John, Catholic priest, ex. 1586 

Finian, St., bishop, 6th cent. 

Finingham, Robert de, Franciscan, 1460 

Finlaison, John, statistician, 1783-1860 

Finlay, ——, Philhellene, 1828 

Finlay, George, LL.D., historian, 1800*-75 

Finlay, John, Scotch poet and biographer, 1782-1810 

Finlay, Kirkman, M.P., Lord Provost of Glasgow, 1773-1842 

Finlayson, George, surgeon and traveller, 1790*-1823 

Finlayson, James, D.D., Scotch divine, 1758-1808 

Finlayson, John, engraver, 1730*-76* 

Finley, Samuel, D.D., Presbyterian divine, 1715-66 

Finn, Mariana, painter and poet, 1798-1865 

Finnerty, Peter, parliamentary reporter, 1766-1822 

Finney, Samuel, miniature painter, 1721-1807 

Fintan, St., abbot, 603 

Fintan, St., surnamed Munnu, abbot, 634 

Firebrace, Sir Henry, Royalist, 1619-91 

Firmin, Giles, physician and divine, 1617-97 

Firmin, Thomas, philanthropist, 1632-97 

Firth, Mark, founder of the Firth College, Sheffield, 1818-80 

Fischer, Johann Christian, oboist, 1733-1800 

Fischer, John George Paul, miniature painter, 1786-1875 

Fish, Simon, ‘ Supplication of the Beggars,’ 1531* 

Fish, William, musical composer, 1775-1863* 

Fishacre, or Fizacre, Richard, Dominican, 1248 

Fisher, Catherine, afterwards Mrs. Norris, actress, 1763 

Fisher, Daniel, Dissenting minister, 1731-1807 

Fisher, David, actor and theatrical manager, 1788-1858 

Fisher, Edward, ‘ Marrow of Divinity,’ fl. 1655 

Fisher, Edward, engraver, 1730-85* 

Fisher, Jasper, D.D., dramatist, 1630* 

Fisher, John, D.D., cardinal, Bishop of Rochester, ex. 1535 

Fisher, John, Jesuit, 1570*-1641 

Fisher, John, Bishop of Salisbury, 1748-1825 

Fisher, John Abraham, Mus.D., composer, 1744-85* 

Fisher, Sir John William, surgeon, 1876 

Fisher, Jonathan, painter, 1812 

Fisher, Joseph, M.A., Archde.on of Carlisle, 1705 

Fisher, Mary, Quakeress, l7t. century 

Fisher, Payne, Poet Laureate, 1616-93 

Fisher, Samuel, Quaker, 1665 

Fisher, Samuel, M.A., Nonconformist divine, fl. 1693 

Fisher, alias Hawkins, Thomas, M.P. for Warwick, 1576 

Fisher, Thomas, F.8.A., antiquary, 1772-1836 

Fisher, Admiral William, novelist, 1780-1852 

Fisher, William Webster, M.D., Professor of Medicine at 
Cambridge, 1874 

Fisk, John, preacher, 1676 

Fisk, William H., painter, 1796-1872 

Fisk, William Henry, artist, 1884 

Fisken, Rev. William, Presbyterian minister, 1883 

Fitch, Ralph, traveller in India, 1591 

Fitch, Thomas, sub-prior of Christ Church, Dublin, 1517 

Fitch, William, Capuchin, 1563-1611. See Canfield, Benedict, 

Fitch, William Stephenson, antiquary, 1792-1859 


See Conway. 
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Fitchett, John, poet, 1776-1838 

Fitter, Daniel, Catholic divine, 1628-1700 

Fitter, Francis, Catholic divine, 1622-1711 

Fittler, James, engraver, 1758-1838 

Fitton, Alexander, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, fi. 1691 

Fitton, Lieut. Michael, naval commander, 1765-1852 

Fitton, Peter, Catholic divine, 1657* 

Fitton, William Henry, M.D., F.R.8., geologist, 1780-1861 

Fitzalan, Bertram, Carmelite, 1424 

Fitzalan, Brian, Lord Fitzalan of Bedale, fi. 1305 

Fitzalan, Edmund, Far] of Arundel, ex. 1326 

Fitzalan, Henry, Lord Maltravers, 1537*-56 

Fitzalan, Henry, Earl of Arundel, K G., 1513*-€0 

Fitzalan, John, Earl of Arundel, 1267 

Fitzalan, Mary, Countess of Arundel, 1557 

Fitzalan, Richard, Ear! of Arundel, 1376 

Fitzalan, Richard, Earl of Arundel, K.G., ex. 1397 

Fitz-Alan, a/ias Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1353-1414. See Arundel. 

Fitzalan, Thomas, Ear] of Arundel, K.G., 1415 

Fitz-Aldelm, or De Burgh, William, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
1204 : 


Fitzalwyn, Henry, Lord Mayor, 1212 

Fitzball, Edward, dramatist, 1873 

Fitz-Charles, Charles, Earl of Piymouth, 1680 

Fitzclarence, Lord Adolphus, K.C.H., admiral, 1802-56 

Fitzclarence, George, Earl of Munster, 1794-1842 

Fitzgeffrey, Charles, divine and poet, 1575-1635 

Fitzgeffrey, Henry, poet, fl. 1620 

Fitzgerald, Catherine, Countess of Desmond, 1441-1603* 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, Irish rebel, 1763-98 

Fitz-Gerald, Edward, Irish rebel, 1770°-1807 

Fitzgerald, Edward, journalist and poet, 1823 

Fitzgerald, Edward, translator of Calceron, 1809-83 

Fitz-Gerald, Elizabeth, Countess of Lincoln, ‘the Fair 
Geraldine,” 1528*-89 

Fitz-Gerald, George, 16th Earl of Kildare, 1612-60 

Fitz-Gerald, George Robert, ** Fighting Fitz-Gerald,” 1748*-86 

Fitzgerald, Gerald, Lord Offaley, 1205 

Fitz-Gerald, Gerald, 8th Earl of Kildare, K.G., 1513 

Fitz-Gerald, Gerald, 9th Earl of Kildare, 1487-1534 

Fitz-Gerald, Gerald, 16th Ear! of Desmond, 1582 

Fitz-Gerald, Gerald, 11th Earl ot Kildare, 1525-85 

Fitz-Gerald, James, 15th Earl of Desmond, 1558 

Fitz-Gerald, James, Earl of Desmond, **the Tower Earl,” 

2 


160: 
Fitz-Gerald, James, 1st Duke of Leinster, 1722-73 
Fitz-Gerald, Right Hon. James, Irish lawyer and politician, 
1742-1835 
Fitz-Gerald, John, 1st Earl of Kildare, 1316 
Fitz-Gerald, John, 6th Earl of Kildare, 1427 
Fitz-Gerald, John, styled Earl of Desmond, fi. 1603 
Fitz-Gerald, John Fitz-Edmund, Seneschal of Imokilly, 1589 
Fitz-Gerald, Sir John Fitz-Edmund, Seneschal of Imokilly, 
1528*-1612 
Fitzgerald, Sir John Forster, G.C.B., field-marshal, 1782-1877 
Fitzgerald, John Villiers, Earl of Grandison, 1766 
Fitzgerald, Maurice, Lord Offaley, 1177 
Fitz-Gerald, Maurice, Lord Offaley, 1257 
Fitz-Gerald, Maurice, Lord Offaley, 1277 
Fitzgerald, Right Hon. Maurice, Knight of Kerry, 1774-1849 
Fitz-Gerald, Maurice Fitz-Thomas, Ist Earl of Desmond, 1356 
Fitzgerald, Pamela, widow of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 1831 
Fitzgerald, Sir Peter George, Bart., Knight of Kerry, 1808-80 
Fitz-Gerald, Raymond, surnamed Le Gros, Anglo-Norman 
invader of Ireland, 1182* 
Fitz-Gerald, Robert, Irish Royalist, 1637-99 
Fitz-Gerald, Thomas, 2nd Earl of Kildare, 1328 
Fitz-Gerald, Thomas, 8th Earl of Desmond, ex. 1467 
Fitz-Gerald, Thomas, 7th Earl of Kildare, 1477 
Fitz-Gerald, Thomas, 10th Earl of Kildare, 1513-37 
te Rev. Tauomas, M.A., classical scholar and poet, 


Fitzgerald, William, D.D., Bishop of Killaloe, 1814-83 

Fitz-Gerald, William Robert, 2nd Duke of Leinster, 1749-1804 

Fitzgerald, Right Hon. Sir William Robert Seymour Vesey, 
overnor of Bombay, 1818-85 

Fitz-Gerald, William Thomas, poet, 1759-1829 

Fitzgerald, William Vesey, Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, 1843 

Fitzgibbon, Edward, ‘ Ephemera,’ 1803-57 

Fitzgibbon, John, Earl of Clare, 1749-1802 

Fitzgibbon, Philip, Irish lexicographer, 1792 

Fitz-Gilbert, Richard, lst Ear! of Clare, 1090* 

Fitzhamon, Robert, invader of Wales, fl. 1070 

Fitzhardinge, Lord. See Berkeley. 

Fitz-Hardyng, Robert, founder of monastery at Bristol, 1170 

Fitzharris, Edward, political writer, ex, 1681 

Fitzhenry, Mrs., actress, 1728*-90 

Fitz-Henry, Miler, Anglo-Norman invader of Ireland, 1220 

Fitz-Herbert, Alleyne, Lord St. Helen’s, 1753-1839 

Fitzherbert, Sir Anthony, judge, 1538 

Fitzherbert, Mrs. Maria Anne, wife of George IV., 1756-1837 

Fitzherbert, Nicholas, Catholic writer, 1550*-1612 

Fitzherbert, Thomas, Jesuit, 1552-1640 

Fitzherbert, William, Archbishop of York, 1154 

Fitzherbert, Sir William, Bart., gentleman-usher to George 

IV., 1748-91 

Fitzhugh, Robert, Bishop of London, 1436 

Fitz-James, James, Duke of Berwick, 1671-1734 

Fitz-James, Sir John, judge, 1542 

Fitzjames, Richard, D.D., Bishop of London, 1522 

Fitz-Joceline, Reginald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1191 

Fitz-John, Eustace, warrior, 1157 

Fitz-John, Pain, Baron, warrior, 1136 

Fitzmaurice, Henry Petty, Marquis of Lansdowne, 1780-1863, 

See Petty-Fitzmaurice. 

Fitz Maurice, James, ** the Arch Traitor,” 1579 

Fitz Maurice, Thomas, lst Lord Kerry, 1280 

Fitz Maurice, Thomas, 16th Lord Kerry, 1502-99 

Fitz-Nigel, or Fitz-Neale, Richard, Bishop of London, 1198 

Fitz-Osberne, William, Earl of Hereford, 1072 

Fitz Patrick, Sir Barnaby, Lord of Upper Ossory, 1581 

Fitzpatrick, Sir Jerome, M.D, physician, 1810 

= ——- Richard, Lord Gowran, 1727 

itz-Patrick, Right Hon. Richard, M.P., general, 1748-18 

Fitz-Peter, Geoffrey, Earl of Essex, 1213 ’ cian 

Fitz Ralph, Richard, Archbishop of Armagh, 1360 

Fitz-Robert, or De Wells, Simon, Bishop of Chichester, 1207 

Fitzroy, Augustus Henry, Duke of Grafton, K.G., 1736-1811 

Fitzroy, James, Duke of Monmouth, 1649-85 

Fitz-Roy, Charles, Duke of Southampton, K.G., 1662-1730 

Fitz-Roy, Charles, 1st Lord Southampton, 1737-97 





Fitzroy, Lord Charles, military commander, 1829 

Fitz-Roy, Sir Charles Augustus, K C.B., colonial governor, 
1796-1858 

Fitz-Roy, George, Duke of Northumberland, 1716 

Fitzroy, George Henry, Duke of Grafton, 1844 

Fitz-roy, Henry, Duke of Richmond and Somerset, K.G., 
1519-36 

Fitzroy, Henry, Ist Duke of Grafton, K.G., 1663-99 

Fitzroy, Right Hon. Henry, M.P., politician, 1807-59 

Fitz Roy, Mary, Duchess of Richmond, 1557 

Fitzroy, Admiral Robert, meteorologist, 1805-65 

Fitz-Simeon, Simon, Irish Dominican, fi, 1322 

Fitzsimon, Patrick, Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 1769 

Fitz-Simons, Henry, Jesuit, 1569-1644 

Fitzsimons, Walter, Archbishop of Dublin, 1511 

Fitz Stephen, Robert, Anglo-Norman invader of Ireland, 1182 

Fitzstephen, William, * Description uf London,’ 1191 

Fitz-Thedmar, Arnold, alderman of London, fi. 1274 

Fitz-Thomas, Maurice, Ist Earl of Desmond, 1356 

Fitzurse, Reginald, murderer of 8t. Thomas 4 Becket, fl. 1170 

Fitz-Walter, John Ratcliffe, Lord, ex. 1494. See Ratcliffe. 

Fitz-Walter, Robert, Lord Fitz-Walter, 1234 

Fitz Warine, Fulke, outlaw, temp. K. John 

Fitz-William, Charles William Wentworth, Earl 
William, K.G., 1857 

Fitzwilliam, Edward, actor, 1788-1852 

Fitzwilliam, Edward, song-writer, 1857 

Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Fanny Elizabeth, actress, 1802-54 

Fitzwilliam, Oliver, Earl of Tyrconnell, 1667 

Fitz-William, Ralph, Lord Fitz-William, 1316 

Fitzwilliam, Richard, 7th Viscount Fitzwilliam, 1740-1816 

Fitzwilliam, Sir William, companion of William the Con- 
queror 

Fitzwilliam, Sir William, Sheriff of London and Essex, 1534 

Fitzwilliam, William, Earl of Southampton, 1542 

Fitzwilliam, 8ir William, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 1526-99 

Fitzwilliam, William Shelton, writer on India, 1879 

Fitz-William, William Wentworth, Earl Fitz-William, 1748- 
1833 

Fitzwilliams, John, D.D., Nonjuring divine, 1699 

Flaherty, William E., *Anuals of England,’ 1807-78 

Flakefield, William, linen weaver, fl. 1700 

Fiambard, Ranulph, Bishop of Durham, 1128 

Fiamsteed, Rev. John, Astronomer Royal, 1646-1719 

Flanagan, Roderick, historian of New South Wales, 1828-61 

Flanagan, Thomas, Catholic divine, 1814-65 

Fianders, Moll, criminal, 1603*-80* 

Flann, Mainistrech, Lrish poet, 1056 

Flanuan, 8t., Bishop of Killaloe, fl. 639 

Flatman, Thomas, poet and painter, 1633-88 

Flattisbury, Philip, Irish historian, fl, 1517 

Flavel, John, grammarian, 1596-1617 

Fiavel, John, Nonconformist divine, 1627*-91 

Flaxman, John, R.A., sculptor, 1755-1826 

Flaxman, Miss Mary Ann, artist, 1769-1833 

Fieccius, Gerberius, painter, fl, 1552 

Flecknoe, Richard, poet, 1678 

Fleet, Sir John, Governor of East India Company, fi. 1693 

Fleet, St. William, l4th century 

Fleetwood, Charles, general, 1692 

Fleetwood, George, general, regicide, fl. 1660 

Fleetwood, James, D D., Bishop of Worcester, 1603-83 

Fleetwood, Sir Peter Hesketh, Bart., founder of the town of 
Fleetwood, 1801-66 

Fleetwood, William, Recorder of London, 1594 

Fleetwood, William, Bishop of Ely, 1656 1723 

Fleming, Miss, atterwards Mrs. Stanley, actress, 1861 

Fieming, Rev. Abraham, antiquary and poet, 1552-1607 

Fieming, Alexander, D.D., Scotch divine, 1770-1845 

Fleming, Rev. Caleb, Socinian, 1698-1779 

Fleming, Sir Daniel, antiquary, 1635-1701 

Fleming, Miss Elizabeth, friend of Sir Walter Scott, 1819-81 

Fleming, Francis, musician, 1777 

Fleming, Sir George, Bart., Bishop of Carlisle, 1668-1747 

Fleming, James, 4th Lord Fleming, 1534-58 

Fleming, John, 5th Lord Fleming, 1572 

Fleming, John, 2nd Earl of Wigton, b. 1600* 

Fleming, John Gibson, M.D., physician, 1809-79 

Fleming, Sir Malcolm, Earl of Wigton, 1360* 

Fleming, Marjorie, ‘* Pet Marjorie ” 

Fleming, Patrick, Irish Franciscan, 1599-1631 

Fleming, Robert, D.D., Scotch divine, 1630-94 

Fleming, Robert, Scotch divine, 1660-1716 

Fleming, Samuel, D.D., divine and poet, 1620 

Fleming, Sir Thomas, Lord Chief Justice, 1544-1613 

Fleming, Thomas, Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 1666 

Flemming, James, major-general, 1682-1750 

Flemming, Richard, Bishop of Lincoln, 1431 

Flemming, Robert, Dean of Lincoln, 1483 

Flesher, Gilbert, draughtsman and antiquary, 1773-1845 

Fletcher, Abraham, mathematician, 1714-93 

Fletcher, Alexander, D.D., Presbyterian divine, 1787-1860 

Fletcher, Sir Andrew, Scotch judge, 1650 

Fletcher, Andrew, political writer, 1653-1716 

Fletcher, Andrew, Lord Milton, Scotch judge, 1692-1766 

Fletcher, Archibald, parliamentary reformer, 1745-1328 

Fletcher, Mrs. Eliza, ‘ Autobiography,’ 1770-1858 

Fletcher, Giles, LL.D., ‘ Russe Commonwealth,’ 1549*-1611 

Fletcher, Giles, B.D., poet, 1588-1623 

Fietcber, Henry, engraver, 18th century 

Fletcher, Sir Henry, Bart., M.P., politician and Indian 
official, 1727-1807 

Fietcher, James, ‘ History of Poland,’ 1811-32 

Fletcher, John, dramatist, B t's iat 

Fletcher, John, D.D., Catholic divine, 1801-56 

Flet ——‘ or De la Flechere, John William, Vicar of Madely, 
178 


Fitz- 





e, 1576-1625 


ide 

Fletcher, Joseph, D.D., Independent minister, 1784-1843 
Fletcher, Joseph, statistician, 1813-52 
Fletcher, Rev. Joseph, Dissenting minister, 1816-76 
Fletcher, Mrs. Maria Jane, née Jewsbury, essayist, 1800*-33, 

See Jewsbury. 
Fletcher, Rev. Phineas, poet, 1650* 
Fletcher, Richard, D.D., Bishop of London, 1593 
Fletcher, Robert, poet, fl. 1581 
Fletcher, Thomas, poet, fl. 1694 
Flete, John, prior of Westminster, fl. 1440 
Flexman, Roger, D.D., Dissenting minister, 170&-95 
Flexmore, Robert, pantomimist, 1823-60 
Flight, Benjamin, organ builder, 1767*-1847 
Flight, Dr. Walter, F.R.S., mineralogist, 1842-85 
Flindell, Thomas, journalist and author, 1767-1824 





———. 


Flinders, Capt. Matthew, voyager, 1774-1814 
Flinter, George D., general in Spanish service, 1538 
Flintoft, Rev. Luke, musical composer, 1727 
Flinton, George, Catholic printer, 1584* 
Flitcroft, Henry, architect, 1697-1769 

(To be continued, ) 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


A NEW edition of E. V. B.’s ‘Days and Hours 
in a Garden’ is announced by Mr. Stock. It 
is to contain a new preface and several additional 
illustrations by the author. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish immediately 
the sixth volume of “ The Story of the Nations,” 
entitled ‘The Moors in Spain’ (Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole is the author),—and a “society 
novelette” by a new writer, entitled ‘ Warring 
Angels,’ 

Mr. Sheriff Spens and Mr. R. T. Younger have 
had in preparation for a long time a volume 
on the law of employers and employed as regards 
reparation for physical injury. It will be issued 
by Messrs. MacLehose, of Glasgow. 

A new volume of poems, entitled ‘Gladys the 
Singer,’ by Mr. Eric Mackay, the author of 
‘ Love Letters cf a Violinist,’ with a dedicatory 
sonnet by Mr. Robert Browning, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Reeves & Turner. 








*“ FATHER” LONG. 

Tue Rev. James Long, who died in London 
a few days ago at the age of seventy-three, was 
in many ways a remarkable man. He passed the 
most important part of his life in India, where 
he was in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society, and especially endeared himself to the 
natives by his zealous endeavour to promote 
their social welfare. In 1861 he translated 
into English a drama ‘ Nil Durpan,’ which ex- 
posed the tyranny of the indigo planters, and 
gave a harrowing account of the sufferings of the 
natives, and was, in fact, a sort of Oriental 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ For this, and the oppo- 
sition to. certain phases of misrule of which it 
was a conspicuous example, Mr. Long was tried 
in Calcutta, heavily fined, and sent to prison fora 
month. During and after his imprisonment he was 
regarded by the people as a saint and hero. The 
name of *‘ Padre Long ” is still held in reverence 
by millions in Northern India. Mr. Long’s enthu- 
siasm as a social reformer, and his devotion to 
work that he regarded as a more essential part 
of Christianity than the preaching of doctrinal 
religion, brought him into some disfavour ; but 
he continued to reside and travel about in 
India, with the northern portions of which he 
became well acquainted during an absence of 
thirty-one years from England. He rendered a 
service to the cause of popular education by 
translating into simple Bengali ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ and several other English works. 
After his return to Europe he lived generally in 
London, but made frequent visits to Russia and 
other countries, devoting much of his time to the 
study of national proverbs and folk-lore, espe- 
cially in their religious bearings. He wrote 
various books and papers on these subjects, but 
it is to be feared that the public will never get 
the full benefit of his extensive researches. 
Shortly before his death he assigned to the 
Church Missionary Society a sum of 2,0001., to 
be spent during seven years in providing for 
popular lectures on the religions of the East. 








CARLYLE ON POSITIVISM. 
12, Well Road, Hampstead, April 4, 1887. 

Wir# reference to Prof. Baynes’s interesting 
account of ‘‘An Evening with Carlyle,” pub- 
lished in last week’s Atheneum, and in answer 
to that part of it which relates to my book, I 
cannot do better than print the whole of my 
father’s entry :— 

‘‘At Mr. Tait’s [Mr. and Mrs. Gilchrist], 
30 Dec., 1859. Mr. Baynes told Annie of his 
visit to Carlyle once with Lewes. Spent two 
hours there. C. very genial. Among other 
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delusion the necessity of going out of town in 
the summer, and had once stayed through it. 
Unendurable : a cloudless sky of heat: realized 
Tophet to him. ‘Ah, old fellow !’ quoth Lewes, 
‘you will know more about that by-and-by !’ ” 
Then follows the paragraph which I have 
already quoted in my book. As will be seen, I 
am responsible for having condensed the entry 
to the lines bearing upon Positivism, relying 
upon asterisks to remind the reader that that 
which is quoted is an isolated fragment. 
HERBERT HARLAKENDEN GILCHRIST. 








Witerarp Gossip. 


University Cottece, Gower Street, and 
King’s Oollege, Strand, has pretty well 
agreed to present a joint petition to the 
Crown praying for acharter to grant degrees 
for a properly constituted university in 
London having three faculties at least—arts, 
science, and medicine. We regret to say 
that the Royal College of Physicians and the 
Royal College of Surgeons will in all likeli- 
hood not join in the movement, as they 
intend to urge a petition and draft charter 
of their own, which we are inclined to 
hope will be refused, as a punishment for 
their desertion of the cause of liberal educa- 
tion in favour of their own professional 
interests. The arrangements of the Univer- 
sity of London with regard to medicine 
are less defective than with regard to arts 
and law, as it has never attempted to give 
medical degrees without requiring a course 
of training from the candidates. The Royal 
Colleges imagine they are strong enough to 
stand alone ; but intrinsically they have not 
nearly so good a case as University and 
King’s. 

A new work, entitled ‘A Modern Zoro- 
astrian,’ by Mr. Samuel Laing, author of 
‘Modern Science and Modern Thought,’ will 
be shortly published. 

Tue third volume of Mr. Hutchison’s 
‘History of Banking,’ completing the work, 
will be published at an early date. It will 
deal with matters of interest to bankers 
which were not touched on in the former 
volumes, which are nearly out of print. 

Tue forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will include the following 
articles : ‘ Visigothic Spain,’ by T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L.; ‘Confiscation for Heresy in the 
Middle Ages,’ by Henry ©. Lea; ‘The 
History of 1852-60 and Greville’s Latest 
Journals,’ by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
(mentioned in the Atheneum of March 19th) ; 
‘Ctesias and the Semiramis Legend,’ by 
Mr. Robertson Smith; and ‘The Deifica- 
tion of Alexander the Great,’ by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth. 

Mr. 8. R. Garprver will publish in the 
same issue the text of a scheme of tolera- 
tion propounded at Uxbridge in 1644/5, 
containing the proposals of the Oxford 
clergy; and Mr. H. Morse Stephens will 
print a narrative of the defence of the 
Tuileries on the 10th of August, 1792, 
written by the commander of the Swiss 
guards, Baron de Durler. 

Mr. Lintry SampourneE has completed 
the sketches to illustrate ‘Sherryana,’ the 
long-promised volume of historical and social 
anecdotes by “‘ F. W. C.,” which will shortly 
appear. 

Ir is said that Miss Miiller contemplates 
starting a newspaper shortly which will be 





devoted to questions relating to women, 
their political and social interests. 


Art the meeting of the Shelley Society on 
Wednesday next Mr. Buxton Forman will 
read a paper on the causes which led Shelley 
to write and publish his pamphlet entitled 
‘A Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote.’ 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner are about to re- 
issue, in a cheaper form and with additional 
material, Mr. Forman’s library edition of 
Keats’s ‘ Works’ in four volumes. 


Mr. Max O’Re tt will begin a lecturing 
tour in the United States in October next. 


Mr. MoncvrEe Conway writes from Phil- 
adelphia on March 20th :— 

**T had a pleasant hour with Walt Whitman 
this afternoon at his house in Camden, a suburb 
of this city reached by ferry, having found him 
in good spirits and exceptionally good health. 
He had just received a cordial and somewhat 
touching letter from Lord Tennyson, which he 
showed me, sent in return for a little criticism 
which he (Whitman) lately wrote in the Critic 
on the Laureate’s new volume. My old friend— 
I have known him personally since 1855, when 
the ‘Leaves of Grass’ first appeared—expressed 
the warmest feelings of gratitude and tenderness 
towards England and his friends there. He 
says that among his greatest pleasures of recent 
years have been the visits of English gentlemen, 
travelling actors especially having generally called 
onhim. He is just now engaged in writing a 
biographical essay on Elias Hicks, founder of the 
‘ Hicksite’ or rationalistic branch of Quakers. 
It is a labour of love. Hicks, like Whitman, 
was a native of Brooklyn, and Walt remembers, 
when ten years of age, to have heard him preach. 
Elias Hicks is one of the most striking of Ame- 
rican figures—a sort of mystical and eloquent 
Thomas Paine. Whitman has gathered many 
curious anecdotes concerning this singularly 
neglected personage, and his biography, which 
will probably be preceded by a paper in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, will be of historic interest.” 

Mr. Exsswortu has completed, and will 
issue immediately after Easter, a fresh 
part (xvii.) cf ‘The Roxburghe Ballads,’ 
devoted chiefly to a ‘‘ First Group of Early 
Naval Ballads,” mainly historical, on the 
Spanish Armada, the sea-fights of the George 
Aloe and the Sweepstake, Capt. Ward 
and other pirates, &c.; also, preceding 
these, the continuation of ‘‘ Love-Ballads,” 
and a special ‘‘Group of Good-Fellows.”’ 
Part xviii. will contain early romantic and 
legendary ballads, completing the sixth and 
penultimate volume. The work draws near 
an end. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of 
eighty, of Mr. William Stevens, the pub- 
lisher of the Family Herald. Mr. Stevens 
was the youngest son of the founder of the 
well-known firm of Stevens & Sons, law 
publishers. He became a printer. From 
1840 or so his business consisted mainly 
in the printing of newspapers, and he had 
a turn for founding them. He had a share 
in bringing out Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly 
Newspaper, also the Reader. In 1858 he 
made a speculation which proved profitable 
in buying the Family Herald. He sold his 
printing business about twenty years ago, 
and thenceforth confined his energies to pub- 
lishing the Family Herald. 


Tue tendency to extend the Free Libraries 
Act in the suburban districts of Manchester, 
as in the London suburbs, appears to be 
increasing. In Moss Side, adjoining Man- 
chester, a poll of the ratepayers has been 





taken, and on Saturday last it was announced 
that there was a majority of fifty in favour 
of the adoption of the Act. 


Tue first volume of the revised edition 
of Prof. Villari’s ‘Life of Savonarola’ has 
been published in Italy, and the second 
volume will be out in a few months. 
Madame Villari is translating the work into 
English. 

Mrs. Kare Mason Rowtanp, of Balti- 
more, is writing the life of George Mason, 
author of the Virginia Bill of Rights, and 
a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787. 

Mr. Macvey Napier writes to us com- 
plaining of our having spoken last week of 
‘W. Empson as having “ succeeded Jeffrey 
as the editor of the Edinburgh Review.” 
Of course we presumed our readers were 
aware that Mr. Napier’s father was Jeffrey’s 
immediate successor, as Mr. Empson was 
only appointed in 1847, on Jeffrey’s sug- 
gestion, when Prof. Macvey Napier died. 
We are sorry that a slight carelessness of 
phrase should have caused Mr. Napier pain. 

Tue chief parliamentary papers of the 
week are a continuation of the list of 
members of Parliament (recent), price 34¢., 
and Egypt, No. 3, 1887, Finance, price 
1s. 5d. ‘There are reports on the proceed- 
ings of the Opal at the Solomon Islands, on 
mail contracts (India and China), and on 
drift nets; also reports on the trade of 
Havre, Barcelona, Volo, and Damascus. 








SCIENCE 


—~.— 


Railway Problems: an Inquiry into the Eco- 
nomic Conditions of Railway Working in 
Different Countries. By J.8. Jeans. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Mr. Jeans claims that his book is ‘the 

first which has aimed at an examination of 

the economic conditions of railway working 
throughout the world.” 

‘‘The greater cost of transport in the United 
Kingdom is a factor in the industrial situation 
that cannot be either denied or ignored. Ten 
years ago a distinguished French economist 
estimated the mean goods tariff on British rail- 
ways at 21 per cent. higher than that on the 
French lines; and since then the difference 
appears to have become still more adverse to 
England.” 

In 1879 the Belgian statistician M. le 
Hardy de Beaulieu, in a report to the 
Belgian Chamber of Representatives on the 
public works of that country, called atten- 
tion to the fact that in the countries which 
surround Belgium, and contend with her 
produce in the markets of the world, the 
railway companies are paying off their bonds, 
extinguishing their capital by sinking funds, 
and advancing towards a period when the 
railways will be in the hands of the State 
free from all charges for interest on capital. 
‘‘ What then,” the report asks, ‘‘ will be the 
condition of that people which has neglected 
to extinguish the charges weighing on its 
traffic ?” ; 

A question which assumed so much gravity 
in the opinion of continental statesmen, in 
a case where the cost of railways was under 
25,0007. a mile (or almost exactly that of the 
railways of the United Kingdom in 1838), is 
indeed significant when repeated in a coun- 
try which has now laid out double that sum 
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per mile on her own railways. In England 
and Wales the cost per mile of these works 
amounted to 49,800/. in 1884, and to 42,486/. 
per mile over the whole of the United King- 
dom. The vital question as regards this 
enormous outlay is one on which proper 
attention has not hitherto been fixed. It is 
that of the actual capacity of a railway for 
transport. The general law of prosperous 
business is that by the increase of the capital 
employed not only the gross, but the rela- 
tive profits are proportionately increased. 
This law, however, does not apply to the 
English railways. Capital cost per mile has 
increased most rapidly, but the nett earning 
per cent. on capital has been stationary, or 
has even shown a decline. Half a century 
of experience has shown us that a very 
sharp and definite limit has practically been 
fixed on the earnings of our railway capital 
—a limit which has been far overpassed by 
the great railway system of France, and 
which was altogether unknown in the earlier 
times of our own canal transport. Any work 
on the subject of railway economy that fails 
to give due weight to this matter first is like 
the play of ‘Hamlet’ with the part of 
Hamlet omitted. 

Much patient research has been bestowed 
by Mr. Jeans on the statistics of railways, 
foreign as well as English, and his volume 
furnishes a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion. His thirty-two chapters form, as may 
be surmised from their titles, a useful digest 
of many of the chief features to which the 
attention of the student should be directed. 
The weak point of this, as of so many statis- 
tical works, is the want of direction by, or at 
all events association with, men of that prac- 
tical experience which must always control 
the work of the statist, if it is to be not only 
exhaustive, but wrought to scale. It is not 
so very long ago that a naval captain at one 
of the meetings of the Statistical Society 
pointed out that the author of an elaborate 
paper, which was adorned by a formal warn- 
ing to all concerned that statistics could only 
be handled by experts, based a weighty argu- 
ment on what turned out to be the misplace- 
ment of a decimal point. A slip of the same 
kind is made by Mr. Jeans (p. 422) in com- 
paring the cost of transport by steam collier 
and by railway, when he makes the cost of 
transport by rail only 34 per cent. more than 
by sea, a statement the absurdity of which 
is at once apparent to any practical man. 
But the Blue - book to which he refers as 
authority, and in which the figures which he 
quotes are to be found, gives the first of the 
prices thus compared as the cost of one ton 
of cargo conveyed for a mile, and the second 
as that of the transport of a ton of loaded 
train for the same distance ; and the witness 
cited goes on to say that he considers that 
from 0°83d. to 1:10d. per unit of nett traffic 
is the lowest paying railway charge. The 
difference between gross and nett tonnage 
by water is comparatively slight; by land 
the latter forms only about a third or less of 
the former. 

The importance of the control of the work 
of the statist by the special knowledge of 
the man of practice, which is illustrated by 
the above remarks, becomes cardinal when 
applied to a subject of such national interest 
as the railway system. Mr. Jeans is far 


from undervaluing the importance of the 
problems, of some of which his statement 





is a first step towards solution. ‘‘If there 
is any one feature,” he says (p. 269), 

‘‘ of the goods traffic of our modern railway sys- 
tem that is paramount in its claims upon the 
attention of mankind, and absorbing in the 


interest which it is entitled to excite, it is the. 


undoubted fact that it is the largest and most 
important business that has ever been carried 
on in the annals of the world.” 

The total railway freight transport of the 
world, no doubt, is of stupendous magnitude. 
But as far as England is concerned we are 
probably much less affected by the change 
in our inland transport, great as it is, than 
by the revolution that has been wrought in 
our maritime commerce by the improvements 
in steam navigation. The railway companies 
of the United Kingdom have hitherto suc- 
ceeded in their resolve not to publish any 
such accounts as would throw clear light 
on their working. We are unaware of 
the average distance for which a pas- 
senger, a ton of goods, or a ton of minerals 
is carried on our lines; and we are, therefore, 
obliged to guess at many points from the 
fuller accounts of the foreign railways. Still 
we can compare the actual sums spent in 
railway carriage with those laid out in other 
modes of transport by ourselves; and the 
comparison is such as rather to moderate 
the terms we have quoted from Mr. Jeans. 
It has been calculated that in 1880 we spent 
106,000,000/. sterling in carriage of goods, 
of which 60,000,000/. were paid for shipping 
freight, 35,700,000/. for railway freight, 
9,300,000/7. for carriage by road, and 
1,000,000. for carriage by canal. The public 

aid on an average, it is reckoned, in this 
year 1:25d. for each ton of freight carried 
for a mile on our railways. The corre- 
sponding charge for steam freight from 
New York to Liverpool was 0:098d. per ton 
per mile, or about one-twelfth of that for an 
equal distance by land. Manifestly, there- 
fore, the 60,000,000/. of freight by sea re- 
presents a much more important as well as 
a much more cheaply conducted business 
than that covered by the 35,700,000/. re- 
ceived by our railway companies. 

Mr. Jeans, indeed (p. 419), gives figures 
which would make the gross earnings from 
transportation by canals amount to over 
67,000,000/. a year. As the capital invested 
in canals, according to the last parliamentary 
return, was a little under 14,000,000/. sterling, 
it is unnecesse-ry to dwell on the magnitude 
of the error. It appears to have arisen from 
taking the annual value of ‘‘ inland naviga- 
tions, docks, drains, and levels”’ as applic- 
able to “canals,” and is a signal instance 
of the danger of attempting statistical work 
without the control of practical knowledge 
of the subject analyzed. The extraordinary 
nature of this blunder is accentuated by a 
note on the same page, which estimates the 
total value of coal and metals produced in 
1884 at 64,000,000/., of which “‘ the railways 
received 15,500,000/. for transport.” 

The information collected as to the vital 
question of railway or canal transport is 
vitiated by the same want of control. On 
p- 216 it is shown that one-eighth of a penny 
(0°125d.) per ton per mile is the charge for 
the use of waggons for mineral traffic. But 
on p. 403 a statement is quoted to the effect 
that minerals are carried on the Midland 
Railway at a total cost of ‘‘ only 0°178d. per 
ton per mile, or about 27 per cent. less than 





the minimum cost shown for canal transport.” 
The italics are Mr. Jeans’s. ‘ Another 
authority,” headds, “has calculated, on what 
appears to be fully adequate data, that on 
the Great Northern Railway the cost per ton 
per mile of working mineral traffic is not 
more than 0°2385d.”” But on p. 414 the 
average cost of transport of all kinds of 
merchandise and mineral traffic in the 
United Kingdom is taken at 1-10d. per ton 
per mile, and on the preceding page this is 
compared with the corresponding costs in 
Belgium and in France. To place side by 
side with such detailed figures absurd state- 
ments to the effect that more than 75 per 
cent. of the non-passenger traffic is carried 
at either a fifth or a fourth of a penny per 
mile is to add perplexity to a subject which 
is already veiled in purposed obscurity. 
Light is desirable; but if the companies 
persist in withholding it, it is really not 
necessary to add to the existing darkness. 

We could wish to have been able to speak 
in higher terms of a work of which the 
motive is most praiseworthy, and to which a 
large amount of patient research must have 
been devoted. Asan index of the sources of 
information and a summary of much that is 
of unquestioned value the book is one which 
it is desirable to possess. But as far as it 
is consulted as authoritative it is calculated 
to mislead. Mutually exclusive statements 
are placed side by side without any apparent 
perception of their contradictory nature, and 
the shareholder who wishes to form some 
idea of the reason why he gets so much less 
from the high English tariffs than the 
shareholder on one of the great French 
lines does for charges much lower will find 
little light thrown on that question by the 
author of ‘ Railway Problems.’ 








The Zoological Record for 1885. (Van Voorst.) 
—This volume is, we suppose, to be the last 
edited by Prof. Jeffrey Bell, of the Zoological 
Department of the British Museum. Owing 
to the special efforts of the recorders, it has 
appeared at an earlier date than usual. The 
editor is much to be congratulated on the result. 
Prof. P. Bertkau supplies the record of the 
Arachnida, with a list of the new genera and 
species of 1883 and 1884, which was wanting in 
the last two volumes. Many other changes 
occur on the staff, as announced in the preface 
of vol. xxi. The Tunicata are treated of by Prof. 
W. A. Herdman ; the Mollusca and Brachiopoda 
by Mr. Hoyle; the Polyzoa by Mr. G. R. 
Vine ; and the Crustacea by Mr. G. H. Fowler, 
who thus divide amongst them the work 
formerly done by Prof. E. von Martens. The 
Insecta, except the Neuroptera and Orthoptera, 
retained by Mr. McLachlan, fall now to Mr. 
D. Sharp in the place of Mr. W. F. Kirby. 
With regard to the mammalia, it is extraor- 
dinary that since the remarkable discovery of 
the eggs of Ornithorhynchus and Echidna was 
announced in 1884 there should be nothing of 
any importance concerning the details of the 
embryology of the Monotremata to record in 
the present volume. As Mr. W. L. Sclater 
remarks, the main advance in our knowledge of 
the mammalia has been paleontological, and due 
to the researches of Prof. Cope and Mr. Lydekker. 
Mr. A. H. Evans considers that the most remark- 
able ornithological work which appeared during 
the year 1885 was, without doubt, the part of the 
volume of the ‘Standard Natural History’ treat- 
ing of birds, by Dr. Stejneger. Dr. Stejneger 
propounds a classification of birds which the re- 
corder states to be almost entirely new as regards 
the large divisions of the class Aves, and espe- 
cially in relation to its fossil forms. Dr. Stej- 
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neger’s labours can in no wise be neglected 
by any worker on systematic ornithology. From 
the synopsis of the classification printed by the 
recorder he appears to adopt Prof. Marsh’s views 
as to the classificatory relations of extinct birds. 
Amongst the literature on Reptilia and Am- 
hibia the completion of the recorder Dr. 

oulenger’s own catalogue of the lizards in the 
British Museum, second edition, is one of the 
most important items. The results of Barrois’s 
researches on the remarkable and little known 
form Anchinia, allied to Doliolum, are perhaps 
the most interesting feature of Prof. Herdman’s 
able record on the Tunicata. Mr. Hoyle’s con- 
tribution on the Mollusca is characterized by a 
most excellent summary of the new work done 
on the anatomy and physiology of the group. 
On the whole, the Record fully maintained its 
standard under Prof. Bell. 








BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


The Flora of Leicestershire. Issued by the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
(Williams & Norgate.)—The preparation of a 
local flora is so obvious a duty on the part of 
a local natural history society that its members 
will hardly expect to be thanked for their 
work. The manner in which it is accomplished 
may, however, demand recognition. In the 
present instance the basis was afforded by a 
MS. list prepared by the late Rev. W. H. Cole- 
man so long ago as 1852. The list has been 
revised and brought up to date by a committee 
of the society, and the materials have been 
arranged according to Hooker's ‘ Student’s 
Flora.’ It is evident that this compilation, from 
the nature of things, is likely to be deficient in 
uniformity of treatment. There may be a super- 
ficial appearance of homogeneity not warranted 
by facts. It is impossible to say whether the 
different contributors to this book really mean 
the same thing when they make use of the 
same name. In working out the geographical 
distribution of the species throughout the 
county this may lead to some embarrassment 
and occasional inaccuracy. Perhaps it is a 
sense of this inevitable difficulty that has led 
the compilers to devote less attention than 
would otherwise have been desirable to the dis- 
tribution of species, and in particular of varieties, 
in the different districts of the county. There 
is no great difference in elevation of surface 
throughout the area, but the physical features 
and the geological conformation of the district 
are singularly different in character from the 
monotonous arrangements that prevail in some 
other Midland counties. Oolite, lias, red sand- 
stone, coal measures, and carboniferous limestone 
all lend diversity to the scenery and to the flora, 
while the occurrence of hills of granite and 
slate comes as a surprise to those not familiar 
with the geology of the county. Charnwood 
Forest is, indeed, so exceptionally interesting 
that we could have wished the authors had 
seen their way to give a fuller account of its 
vegetation. As it is we are told that about a 
hundred flowering plants and several hundreds 
of cryptogams owe their prolonged existence to 
this remnant of a vast mountain chain which 
in Devonian times stretched across England 
from north-west to south-east: ‘‘The fading 
relics of an Arctic flora found their last refuge 
on these rugged crags and lingered there even 
into the present century. They are now re- 
duced to a few rare and dwarfed examples of 
Empetrum nigrum, and some of those hardy 
forms which can exist alike in the southern 
swamps and by the northern glaciers...... Groby 
Pool is perhaps the most remarkable botanical 
locality in the county. It has a flora almost 
peculiar to itself.” Such passages as these 
excite the reader’s desire to know what are the 
plants growing in so interesting a locality ; 
but no means are afforded to the reader of 
ascertaining this save by the tedious process of 
turning over each page separately, or wading 





through long tables to eliminate from a long 
list of names the few that are really im- 
portant. The book is, however, something 
more than a catalogue, for it contains occasional 
notes of interest. Alluding to the common 
shepherd's purse, Capsella bursa pastoris, a list 
of eight varieties is given, but it is significantly 
added that the Leicestershire forms do not tally 
exactly with those described in Mr. Hobkirk’s 
monograph ; nor is there any closer agreement 
between these latter and those described by 
other monographers, nor between these among 
themselves. Our authors, however, are surely 
in error when they speak of this plant (p. 16) 
being perpetually ‘‘ hybridized.” The value of 
a book like the present can only be fully tested 
in the field, or in the study with the specimens 
actually before the reader; but we have said 
enough to show that the botanist who has no 
connexion with the county will, nevertheless, 
find much to interest him in its pages. The 
literary man will be glad to be reminded of the 
fact that Crabbe, while acting as chaplain to 
the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir, botanized in the 
neighbourhood and contributed to the natural 
history records of the county. It will also be 
news, we expect, to most botanists that Crabbe 
was one of their number. Two maps, various 
tables, and a good index materially enhance the 
value of the volume. 


Handbook of the British Fiora. For the Use 
of Beginners and Amateurs. By George Ben- 
tham, C.M.G., F.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised 
by Sir J. D. Hooker. (Reeve & Co.)—Were it 
not for tae concluding statement in the title 
above quoted, it would be unnecessary to say a 
word about a book in its fifth edition. The 
revision of Bentham’s ‘ Handbook,’ which was 
drawn up in accordance with one principle, by 
the author of the ‘Student’s Flora,’ which was 
compiled upon an opposite plan, is sufficient to 
excite the curiosity of botanists. Sir Joseph 
Hooker has, however, done wisely in not 
attempting to modify Bentham’s text, except 
in those cases where the correction of errors or 
the addition of more recently obtained infor- 
mation demanded some change. A reference to 
its pages shows that many of the newly dis- 
covered forms have been inserted, and that con- 
siderable additions have been made to the 
details of geographical distribution. The preface 
shows signs of imperfect proof-reading, as, for 
instance, in the note at p. iv, where the reader 
might be led to infer that Babington’s ‘ Manual’ 
had reached at least the forty-seventh edition ! 
The last complete sentence on p. vii also stands in 
need of revision. A complete list of synonyms and 
of varietal forms would have been a serviceable 
addition, and some indication of the significance 
of the numbers given after the specific names 
should have been afforded. It is to be presumed 
that these numbers refer to the ‘ Illustrations,’ 
now published separately. These minor defects 
do not materially detract from the value of a 
book which without doubt is the best introduc- 
tion to British botany that the beginner or 
amateur can have, 


An Elementary Text-Book of British Fungi. 
By William Delisle Hay. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
—This is an attempt to convey instruction upon 
fungi, especially from an alimentary point of 
view. Considering the number and excellence 
of elementary treatises already in the field, we 
hardly think the author has supplied a want. 
The vagueness of his definitions, the diffuseness 
of his style, in spite of ‘‘ the book...... [having 
been] shorn of its redundant rhetoric,” and 
more especially his fantastic nomenclature, do not 
predispose the critic in the author’s favour. The 
dark jelly sprout, the destroying angel, the golden 
spindle spike, the sickener and the sickener’s 
sister—these are only a few out of many scores 
of names which the playful fancy of the author 
has invented. Their proper place is the author’s 
own note-book. To let them escape from their 
sanctuary is to inflict a wrong upon suffering 





students and to expose their author to ridicule. 
Some sixty plates are given, the said plates con- 
sisting of woodcuts mostly taken, as it appears, 
from Dr. Cooke’s ‘ Handbook of British Fungi.’ 
The singular thing is that while the text is 
confined to the description of a relatively few 
prominent species, some hundreds of Dr. Cooke’s 
figures are given without one word of explana- 
tion other than the name. The woodcuts, 
indeed, seem to have been thrown in merely 
to fill up the book. This proceeding is almost 
as surprising as the author’s nomenclature. 
Lest we should convey an unfair impression of 
a curious book, it ought to be added that some 
portions of it may really be useful to beginners, 
while the recipes for cooking are unusually full. 
It is necessary, however, to caution the reader 
against following Mr. Hay’s unsupported testi- 
mony as to the harmlessness of certain species. 
His experience is widely different from that of 
others. To those collectors on the look-out for 
curiosities in ‘‘menus” we commend that on 
p. 226. It is too long for quotation, but the 
mention of spindleshanks au diable, soused 
stumptufts, blushers & Ja Chapsal, and oak 
tongue 4 la Druidesse will stimulate the reader’s 
sense of the ludicrous if it do not titillate his 
palate. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


TuE Mittheilungen of the Vienna Geographical 
Society publishes letters from Dr. Lenz, giving 
an account of that explorer’s journey from 
Kasongo’s, which he left on June 26th, 1886, to 
Lake Nyassa, where he arrived in October last. 
Dr. Lenz has since returned home by way of 
the Shire and Kilimani. He abandoned his 
original plan of going to Uganda and Unyoro, 
partly on account of the severe illness of his 
companion Bohndorf, partly also because of 
the unfavourable political condition of the 
country. Dr. Lenz says that the Arabs on the 
Upper Congo look forward to Tippo Tip return- 
ing among them as governor of Said Barghash. 
They appear to be jealousof his great wealth and 
influence. The expulsion of the Belgians from 
Stanley Falls Station was brought about by Mr. 
Deane’s injudicious interference with domestic 
slavery and his intemperate conduct generally. 
This is stated very circumstantially by Dr. Bau- 
mann, who left Dr. Lenz at the Stanley Falls 
and returned to the west coast. 

A new and enlarged edition of ‘The Church 
Missionary Atlas’ is being published at the 
Church Missionary House. Two parts, dealing 
with Africa, the Levant, and India, have been 
issued. The maps have, of course, had all the 
stations of the Society inserted upon them, and 
in some instances even the stations of other 
missionary societies have been inserted. The 
plan on which this is done is not quite intelli- 
gible. Why, for instance, is there no indication 
of the Universities’ Mission stations on the maps 
of Eastern Africa, which are on a large scale, 
while ‘‘ other missions” are indicated (not quite 
correctly though) on the map of the Niger ? 
‘*Romish” missions are frequently referred to 
in the text, but have in no instance been ad- 
mitted to any of the maps. The text, by-the- 
by, is not always trustworthy. It is absurd to 
write after the explorations of Flegel that “ the 
Binué is still one of the problems of African 
geography.” 

The Deutsche Geographische Bldtter publishes 
an interesting biography of Eduard Schnitzler, 
better known as Emin Pasha. Dr. Schnitzler 
is a native of Oppeln in Prussian Silesia, and 
was educated at the gymnasium of Neisse and in 
the universities of Breslau, Berlin, and Kénigs- 
berg. From his earliest youth he was a great 
collector of butterflies, beetles, and minerals, 
and this love of natural history he has remained 
faithful to throughout his career in the East. 
Among the two thousand specimens of birds 
forwarded by him to Dr. Hartlaub, and now 
in the Bremen Museum, there are several new 


genera. 
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Mr. W. Jolly’s paper ‘On Realistic and Dra- 
matic Methods in teaching Geography,’ pub- 
lished in the Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
contains several hints deserving the attention of 
teachers, and applicable also to other branches 
of knowledge. Like nearly all able teachers 
he advises his readers to “cast far from them 
and their children with disgust all so-called 
‘elementary geographies.’” The same number 
of the magazine contains a popular article on 
‘The Congo : its Past and Present,’ by Col. Sir 
Francis de Winton. 

‘De Angola 4 Contra Costa,’ the account of 
the remarkable journey across Africa by Messrs. 
Capello and Ivens in 1884-5, has just been pub- 
lished at Lisbon, and we presume an English 
version will shortly make its appearance. In 
the mean time a short abstract, with a map 
showing the route with considerable detail, will 
be found in Petermann’s Mitteilungen for February. 
The Mitteilungen also publishes some further 
“coast studies” from North Africa, by Prof. T. 
Fischer, which deal with the Bay of Bona and 
the Gulf of Tunis; and the result of hypsometrical 
observations made by Drs. Stiibel and Reiss in 
South America, and computed by Prof. Kuntze. 





CHEMICAL NOTES, 

Victor Mryer has communicated to the 
German Chemical Society some new observa- 
tions on the properties of some of the metals. 
He finds that magnesium melts at a temperature 
that cannot be far short of 800° C.; as it is not 
completely volatilized at a white heat, the 
density of its vapour cannot be determined. At- 
tempts to ascertain the densities of the vapours 
of antimony and of the newly discovered metal 
germanium were also unsuccessful ; it was found, 
however, that antimony could be completely, 
although slowly, volatilized at about 1300° C. 

Some very curious observations have been 
made by Thomson and Threlfall on the effect 
of passing electric sparks through nitrogen 
contained in a tube at a pressure less than 
08 of an inch of mercury. A very slow, 
permanent diminution of the volume of the 
nitrogen occurs, which at a pressure of only 
0°3 of an inch may amount to as much as 8 to 
12 per cent. of the original volume. If the tube 
be now heated at 100° C. for several hours, the 
original volume is regained. It would seem as 
though some modification of nitrogen were 
formed, bearing to ordinary nitrogen a similar 
relation to that which ozone bears to oxygen. 
The existence of such an allotropic form of 
nitrogen has long been urged by Mr. G. S. 
Johnson. 

The atomic weight of gold has been redeter- 
mined by Kriiss. As the result of a large number 
of experiments he adopts the number 196°64. 

At the last meeting of the Chemical Society 
experiments were brought forward by Dr. A. 
Richardson to show that at 500° C. nitrogen 
peroxide is decomposed into nitric oxide and 
oxygen, the gas becoming nearly colourless. 

Mr. Gowland, of the Japanese Mint, has in- 
vestigated the effects produced by the presence 
of small quantities of bismuth on the ductility 
of silver. He finds that when silver is obtained 
from copper containing bismuth, by the liqua- 
tion process with subsequent cupellation of the 
argentiferous lead, it contains part of the bis- 
muth which was present in the copper. This 
silver is brittle, even though the bismuth is 
present in only small amount. The ingots pre- 
pared with such silver are not uniform in com- 
position, the parts which have solidified last 
being richer in silver. The coinage bars pre- 
pared from this silver cannot be rolled without 
special treatment, and even then are hard and 
unsuitable for mintage. 

M. Berthelot has continued his researches on 
the direct absorption of nitrogen from the atmo- 
sphere by soils, his last communication to the 
Académie des Sciences describing the results 
obtained with vegetable soils. The soils were 
placed in vessels of glazed earthenware, some 





under cover, others exposed to air and rain. 
The results, he considers, show that such soils 
continually absorb nitrogen from the air, even 
when they are not supporting vegetation. Ex- 
posure to rain seems to increase the amount 
of absorption. M. Berthelot’s conclusions will 
require far more experimental proof before 
they meet with general acceptance. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


TuE first volume of the ‘ History and Work of 
the Warner Observatory, Rochester, N.Y.,’ has 
been published, containing a description of the 
instruments (which include an equatorial tele- 
scope, by Alvan Clark & Sons, of 16 inches 
aperture), and a record of the results of the 
observations made since the establishment of 
the observatory in 1883. It is well known that 
Prof. Swift has devoted most of his time to the 
discovery of new nebule, of which a large 
number have been found and their places pub- 
lished from time to time in the columns of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten. It is proposed 
during the present year to continue this work, 
and also to further examine some of the more 
remarkable nebulze which have been found by 
other discoverers as well as by Prof. Swift him- 
self. Appended to the volume is a series of the 
Warner Prize Essays in the order in which they 
have been awarded, the first being on comets 
and the others on the sky-glows or red sunsets 
which attracted so much attention about three 
years ago. No fewer than twenty-one Warner 
prizes for the discovery of comets have been 
awarded since they were first proposed in 1881. 

We have received the numbers of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
November, December, and January, completing 
Prof. Tacchini’s observations of the solar spots, 
facule, and protuberances to the end of 1886. 
During that year the diminution of the spots 
and facule was almost continuous, buf was 
especially marked in the month of November, 
on which Prof. Riccd has a note in the December 
number of the Memorie, stating that in the forty 
days included between the 31st of October and 
the 9th of December only one very small spot 
was seen. 

The great progress made in celestial photo- 
graphy at the Paris Observatory by the brothers 
Henry renders the little work which has re- 
cently been published by Admiral Mouchez, the 
Director, under the title ‘La Photographie As- 
tronomique 4 1’Observatoire de Paris,’ of espe- 
cial interest. It commences with a résumé of 
the history of previous works of the same kind, 
concludes with a section on the scheme of con- 
structing by the co-operation of different ob- 
servatories a photographic map of the whole 
heavens, and is embellished with photographs 
of Jupiter, of Saturn, of the star- clusters in 
Gemini and Herculis, and of two regions in 
the moon, viz., the environs of the ring-plains 
Eratosthenes (which forms the frontispiece) and 
Archimedes. 

Prof. G. W. Hough, Director of the Dear- 
born Observatory, Chicago, U.S., has published 
in Nos. 2778-9 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
a catalogue of 209 new double stars, discovered 
and observed by him at irregular intervals during 
the last five years with the 18}-inch refractor, 
when that instrument was not occupied. in 
planetary observations or on other special 
objects. Some of these newly discovered couples 
have been observed three or four times, and 
altogether 550 measures of the 209 pairs (most 
of which are difficult objects requiring good 
atmospheric conditions for their measurement) 
have been obtained. 

Mr. Espin announces in Circular No. 16 of 
the Liverpool Astronomical Society that he has 
discovered a new red star, magnitude 74, in the 
constellation Cygnus. It shows a very well- 
marked spectrum of the third type. It is very 
near the sixth magnitude star e (26) Cygni, 
which it follows by about five seconds, its place 
being R.A. 19" 58™ 158, N.P.D. 40° 16’. 





SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL.— Marci; 31.—The President in the chair. 
—The following papers were read: ‘Note on the 
Development of Voltaic oo grer ig Pag Atmospheric 
Oxidation,’ by Dr. A. Wright and Mr. C. Thompson 
—‘,On Clausius’s Formula for the Change of State 
from Liquid to Gas applied to Messrs. Ramsay and 
Young’s Observations,’ by Prof. Fitzgerald,—‘ The 
Influence of Stress and Strain on the Physical Pro- 
perties of Matter: Part III., Magnetic faduetion” 
by Mr. H. Tomlinson,—‘ Note on a New Constituent 
of Blood Serum,’ by Dr. Wooldridge,‘ Note on the 
Fossil Remains of a Chelonian Reptile, Cerato. 
chelys sthenurus, from Lord Howe’s Island,’ by Prof, 
Huxley,—and ‘ Action of Caffein and Theine upon 
Voluntary Muscle,’ and ‘ Contributions to our Know. 
ledge of the Connexion between Chemical Constj- 
tution and Physiological Action : Preliminary Com. 
munication on the Action of certain Aromatic 
Bodies,’ by Dr. L. Brunton and Dr. Cash. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 5.— 
Mr. E. Woods, President, in the chair.—It was an- 
nounced that the Council had recently transferred 
Messrs. A. D. Cairns, H. 8. H. Shaw, and W. L, 
Williams to the class of Members, and had admitted 
twenty-eight gentlemen as Students—The monthly 
ballot resulted in the election of three Members, 
thirty-two Associate Members, and one Associate.— 
The paper read was ‘On Printing Machinery,’ by 
Mr. EK, A. Clowes. 








SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—April 4.— Prof. H: 
Robinson, President, in the chair—A paper was 
read ‘On the Shone Hydro-pneumatic Sewerage 
System,’ by Mr, E. Ault. 


PHYSICAL.—March 26.—Prof. B. Stewart, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr, E. van Aubel was elected 
a Member.—The following paper was read : ‘On the 
Production, Preparation, and Properties of the 
Finest Fibres,’ by Mr. C. V. Boys.—A paper by Prof. 
Pickering was postponed till the next meeting, on 
April 28rd. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—April 4.—Mr. 8. H. Hodgson, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. P. Daphne read a 4 
‘On Fact and Right, which was followed by a dis- 
cussion, 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Microscopical, 8.—‘ New Species of Rotifera,’ Mr. P. H. Gosse. 
. Zoological, 5 —‘ The C: fication of the Ver ’ Mr. F. EB, 
dard (Davis Lecture) 


Bed ( 3 
Fai. Civil Eogineers, 7}.—* Experiments on Iron and Steel, in Tension, 
Torsion, and Shear,’ Messrs. R. F. Hayward and J. Platt 
(Students’ Meeting). 
= Philological, 8.—‘ Pali Miscellanies,’ Dr. R. Morris. 
Sar. Botanic, 3f.—Election of Fellows. 


Wep. 
Tuvurs. 











Hrtience Gossiy, 


Mr. Epwarp Woops, President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, will give a con- 
versazione on Wednesday, May 25th (Derby 
Day), at the South Kensington Museum. 

In a few days Messrs. Longman will bring 
out a work on the origin and progress of sanitary 
‘aw and administration by Dr. Richardson. | It 
is in the main an account of the life work of the 
veteran reformer Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and will 
be entitled ‘The Health of Nations.’ 

THE authorities of the Smithsonian Institution 
propose to bring out a continuation of their 
‘Catalogue of the Publications of Societies,’ 
issued in 1866. 

Tue register and lists of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, revised to date, show that the 
Institution now consists of 3,863 corporate 
members, of whom 1,568 are members, 2,275 
associate members, and 20 honorary members ; 
besides which there are 484 non-corporate 
associates and 949 students, bringing up the gross 
numbers on the books to 5 296. 








FINE ARTS 


_—>— 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
by ARTISTS of the BRITISH and FOKEIGN SCHOOLS is NOW 
OPEN at THOMAS McLEAN’S GALLERY, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, 
ineluding Catalogue, ls. 





DECEASED BRITISH MASTERS ard MODERN PAINTERS.— 
SHEPHERD BROS.’ SPRING EXHIBITION comprises choice Works 
by the great Painters of the British Schuol.—SHEPHEKD BKOS.’ GAL- 
LERY, 27, King Street, St. James's Square. 





MR. W. F. DICKES’ GALLERY of OLD MASTERS, 81, Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square. Important Examples of Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Gerard Dou, Eckhout, Terburg, Teniers, Both. Van der Velde, Palamedes, 
Paul Potter, J. Kuysdae), Rottenhammer, Van Goyen. Neefs, Ostade, 
Zorg, M. Hondekoeter, Vernet, G. Poussin, Correggio, Vandyke, 
Giorgione, Canaletto, Giotto, and many others from well-known Collec- 
tions —Admission by address card, Daily from Two till Seven and by 
appointment at other times. 


— 
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‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’'S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
leted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, 1s. 








Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. Siebenter Band. (Berlin, 
Grote.) 

Tue seventh volume of the Prussian year- 

book concerning the royal art collections is 

devoted almost wholly to Italian art. This 
is a wholesome sign, and, what is still better, 
we find a due prominence given to the 
greater names, to the more typical illus- 
trations of national tendencies and genius. 

There seems to be, here as elsewhere, much 

abatement of that burning zeal which has 

of late been devoted to the glorification of 
obscure talents. The great attraction of 
these minor stars was that being half for- 
gotten they could be produced as novelties, 
and reflected something of the credit of dis- 
covery on those who got the chance of 
reintroducing them to the public. But the 
sense of proportion was certain to reassert 
itself, and the lesser men, who for a time 
have claimed the honours due to their 
masters, seem about to be relegated to their 
proper posts. The men who focus in them- 
selves the spirit and character of a whole 
nation, and who, therefore, may claim to be 
studied for themselves, are very few; the 
greater number, even of brilliant workers, 
are but as details—many, indeed, but as 
very small details—of a great whole, and 
the minute examination of their works and 
lives is profitable only when carried on in 
relation to the general bearing and signi- 
ficartce of the national life. This is a truism 
of which we have all been tempted to lose 
sight, we who have been born into this age 
of so-called research ; and the problem of art 
history which is constantly before us all is, 
in its way, after all the old problem, familiar 
to workers in every department of human 
knowledge—how to combine analysis with 
synthesis, how to investigate details with 
due closeness of scrutiny, and yet to lift 
our eyes to the light of general conceptions. 

Now to say that there is nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, in the ‘Jahrbuch’ which 
comes up to this ideal of scientific treatment 
is only to say that there is no man of really 
great power contributing to its pages, and 
in no wise to detract from the praise to be 
accorded to the highly meritorious, careful, 
and sound methods of documentary study 
on which all the writers proceed. But even 

in respect of documentary study we have a 

curious point to note in connexion with the 

present volume. There are, one may say 
briefly, two ways of studying a work of art: 
you may, as has long been the most popular 
method, treat it historically and work out 
the relation between it and other work of its 
time, or you may simply ask yourself what 
you see in it, and demand how and why it 
gives pleasure to you. Now the historical 
method has held the field so long—has, in 
fact, been supreme during what we will call 
the reign of the minor talents—that it is 
curiously significant to find evidence of the 
revival of the empirical method coincident 
with the apparent revival of interest in the 
greater names. Dr. W. Henke, whose 
articles on the paintings of the Sixtine 

Chapel are amongst the most important of 

the present volume, deals with his subject 





wholly from this point of view. He is an 
anatomist, but has also practised his eye in 
observing the external appearance of the 
human body; and the experience acquired in 
this respect, of which he has already given 
proof in his curious paper ‘Der Menschen 
des Michelangelo im Vergleich mit der 
Antike,’ he now applies to the same subject 
in comparison with nature. On these lines 
Dr. Henke has some noteworthy observa- 
tions to offer, especially as to the character 
and object of those apparent exaggerations 
in the delineation of the muscular develop- 
ment of the human form with which 
Michael Angelo is so often reproached. Not 
to go into unnecessary detail, Dr. Henke’s 
theory, briefly stated, is that by choosing 
gestures which show the limbs in strongly 
curved positions, Michael Angelo obtained 
naturally and easily that prominence of the 
muscles in the seats of corporal strength— 
about the shoulders, hips, and knees—which 
he desired to induce, and that without calling 
for any such exertion of physical force as has 
been generally supposed necessary to pro- 
duce the restless outlines which mark his 
treatment of the human form. It is, how- 
ever, a curious commentary on the value of 
the empirical method that we find Dr. Henke, 
in respect of one most important point in 
the consideration of style, coming to con- 
clusions directly opposed to those obtained 
by Herr Springer, who has also treated of 
the same subject from the empirical stand- 
point. For Springer laid down as a canon 
that nothing so completely differentiated the 
creations of Michael Angelo from the antique 
and from the life as the complete abandon- 
ment of the whole body to the one leading 
sensation and corresponding movement, that 
is to say, complete unity and simplicity of 
intention in action. Dr. Henke, on the 
other hand, lays down, and we think with 
greater reason, exactly opposite conclusions: 
he finds in the complex outline of Michael 
Angelo the indication of complex movement, 
and sees in this complex movement the ex- 
pression of various impulse. Starting from 
this theory, Dr. Henke elaborates a minute 
commentary on the figures of the Sixtine 
Chapel, in which he justifies his position 
with a logic which most of us will find to be 
rather too hard and fast, and which obliges 
him to find evidence of weighty purpose in 
what are probably only matters of taste. Of 
the little children, for example, who figure in 
the decoration, heagrees thatthe motto “ Rixa, 
pax et oscula,” sums up the story of their 
groups, but beneath the childish gestures, 
pettish or petting, he detects indications of 
graver things. In other words these children 
are in Dr. Henke’s opinion very grown up; 
the boys are too pressing, the girls too coy 
for their age, and consequently their childish 
games are a series of disturbing psycho- 
logical questions. 

At the head of the historical school, in 
direct opposition to the method of Dr. 
Henke, stands our old friend Dr. Bode, who 
continues to do good service in the pre- 
sent volume in criticizing, arranging, and 
characterizing Florentine sculpture in the 
second half of the fifteenth century. Sort- 
ing carefully the works of Rosellino from 
those of Benedetto da Majano or of Nino, 
he adds an excellent notice of Jacopo Sanso- 
vino—a notice which is accompanied by a 
coloured plate of great beauty representing 





a painted relief now in the Museum at Berlin 
in which the influence of Sansovino’s great 
countryman Michael Angelo is curiously evi- 
dent. This department of the Museum indeed 
bids fair under the active care of Dr. Bode 
to outshine all other similar collections. The 
purchases for the year show a goodly list 
of acquisitions under the names of such 
as Donatello, the Della Robbia, and the 
Pisani, but above all the Museum has a 
right to be proud of the loveliness of the 
‘Madonna and Child’ by Mino da Fiesole, 
enthusiastically described by Herr von 
Tschudi, and reproduced in a heliogravure 
which justifies his admiration. 

Another noteworthy illustration is the 
fine reproduction of the portrait commonly 
called the ‘Fornarina,’ and alternately 
ascribed to Raphael and to Sebastiano del 
Piomboin the daysof its sojournat Blenheim. 
In this respect the Blenheim portrait now at 
Berlin resembles the more celebrated ‘ Violin 
Player’ and the ‘Fornarina’ of the Uffizi, 
and Dr. Meyer sums up the chief arguments 
which have been urged on both sides; he 
does not, however, attempt to decide the 
point of authorship except in respect of the 
Blenheim portrait, which, we take it, was, 
even before it left this country, pretty tho- 
roughly settled to have been painted by 
Sebastiano in his early days at Rome. In 
other minor papers—on Leonardo’s sketch- 
book, by Winterberg; on Mantegna as an 
engraver, by Portheim; and on the horse 
in fourteenth century art, by Weizsiicker 
—the reader will find new points of detail 
treated with the critical ecumen and sound- 
ness with which we are always certain to 
meet in the pages of the Prussian ‘ Year- 
Book.’ 








Archeological Survey of Western India.— 
Vol. IV. Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions col- 
lected...... ihcssess the Madras Presidency. By 
Jas. Burgess, LL.D. With Translations by 
S[angendi] M[ahalinga] Natesa Sastri. (Madras.) 
—‘ This collection,” in the words of its editor, 
‘ig a first attempt to do something towards the 
elucidation of the inscriptions of South India, 
especially those in the Tamil alphabet.” By 
far the greater portion of the large collection of 
inscriptions before us is not only in the Tamil 
alphabet, but the Tamil language. For it isa 
characteristic phase of the civilization of the 
South, which was often not merely non-Brah- 
manical, but even anti-Brahmanical, that the 
priestly Sanskrit was supplanted by the ver- 
nacular earlier and more generally than in the 
rest of India. The first two divisions of the 
work give inscriptions from temples in several 
districts, ranging from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Though mostly thus 
comparatively recent, they will be useful for 
illustrating the monumental history of the 
country, and also as specimens of the growth 
of the Tamil language, one of the most original 
and important of all the Indian vernaculars. 
The third division of the book consists of read- 
ings of copper-plate grants from the Madras 
Museum and elsewhere. The earliest of these 
are in Sanskrit only, a middle stage is of mixed 
Sanskrit and vernacular Tamil or old Telugu, 
while in the sixteenth century we come to grants 
entirely Tamil. Most of the matter in this 
division has been edited already by various 
scholars in the Indian Antiquary; but as that 
valuable, though rather costly periodical is still 
only in the hands of the few, the transcriptions 
and translations are republished in full, without, 
however, the facsimiles there given. The absence 
of illustration is, indeed, the chief defect of the 
volume. Certainly, for example, Dr. Hultzsch’s 
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corrections (p. 189) of Burnell’s account of the 
Nandi-Nagari character should have been accom- 
panied by a full table of letters, either derived 
from Burnell himself or from the plate in the 
Palzographical Society’s Oriental series, now 
so unfortunately discontinued. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE latest issued of Mr. Muir's facsimiles of 
the works of W. Blake (Quaritch) is America: a 
Prophecy, with the date Lambeth, 1793, and it is 
the first part of the second volume of the edition 
of fifty copies. Mr. Muir and his assistants have 
employed a process like that of Blake, that is, 
a kind of etching or mechanical dry-point work, 
very easy to a draughtsman like Blake, and not 
typographical at all. The designs and the text 
were all engraved together on copper-plates 
and printed as one. The reproduction, from an 
example printed in blue, of these impressions is 
as good as it can be, the monochrome of ‘ Ame- 
rica’ lending itself to the operation much better 
than the tinted and handworked autographs of 
former members of the series. It is hardly 
needful to say that the ‘‘ Prophecy” is of such 
a kind as would have very much astonished 
George III. It includes several of Blake’s 
finest designs, veritable triumphs of his genius, 
including the revival of the dead above the 
grave when morning breaks, the King of 
England (if that be the name of the old bearded 
man seated on clouds with his arms extended), 
the old man entering the tomb (a design Blake 
repeated), and the crouching figure on the last 
page. Blake intended that no copy of this work 
should be issued until it had been coloured by 
hand. The finer impressions are delightfully 
coloured. The text of ‘ America’ is utterly with- 
out coherent meaning ; only a few lines here and 
there are intelligible. It is, as even Mr. Gilchrist 
admitted, “verse hard to fathom; with far too 
little nature behind it, or backbone ; a redund- 
ancy of mere invention”; but the fact is that 
what is utterly structureless and inharmonious 
cannot be called verse, and that ‘‘ mere tossing 
about of ideas and words” is not invention. 
With this issue we have received a facsimile 
of the illustrated ballad of Little Tom the Sailor, 
well known to Blake’s admirers. 


The Legendary History of the Cross. With an 
Introduction by Mr. J. Ashton and a Preface by 
Mr. 8. B. Gould. (Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Ashton 
supplies a popular sketch of the subject indi- 
cated by the title, of no particular value, but 
amusing and edifying in its way. It serves to 
introduce a series of facsimiles of the sixty-three 
cuts on wood known as the ‘ Historia Sanctz 
Crucis,’ published in 1483 by J. Veldener 
of Kuilenburg, which Mr. Gould thinks evi- 
dently belonged to some much older block- 
book. What ‘‘much older” may stand for we 
do not know, but any one really informed about 
the style of the designers and woodcuts of the 
fourth quarter of the fifteenth century is aware 
that these blocks are not, in the ordinary sense 
of the phrase, ‘‘much older” than 1483, and, 


‘ although they very likely were issued in a pre- 


vious work, it cannot have been more than ten 
or fifteen years before. The copies used are 
those Mr. Berjeau made some time since from 
Lord Spencer's original. In design so extremely 
poor as to be almost worthless, therein differing 
greatly from other works of the same class, they 
- yet curious enough to deserve their reputa- 
ion. 


Heavenward, with designs by A. and F, C. 
Price, is a Scripture-text book, with poetry for 
every day in the month, published in a neat 
form for the pocket by Messrs. Castell Brothers, 
and decorated with pretty but unimportant cuts, 
in colours and otherwise.—Another example of 
what may be called a luxurious mode of worship 
is afforded by Eventide, a little book in a limp 
cover, published by Messrs. Nelson & Sons, with 
vote by various poets and coloured floral deco- 
rations. 





The Mundella Drawing Book, by G. O. Blacker 
(J. Heywood), is like publications of the kind 
so numerous that we are tired of them, and is 
neither better nor worse than the majority. 
the copies are well drawn, and there are plenty 
of them, too many in fact. They are well 
chosen. 


The Journal of Decorative Art, Vol. III. 
(Vickers), contains a good many intelligent 
articles on the decoration and furnishing of 
houses, some mild criticism, and sundry common- 
place descriptions. The cuts are numerous; 
but the choice of them is not always fortunate 
nor calculated to elevate the taste of artisans and 
promote their intelligent appreciation of art of 
any kind. On the other hand, we are bound to 
say that not a few thoroughly good designs and 
fine instances have been introduced. A certain 
amount of technical gossip distinguishes this 
publication. With the volume we have an en- 
velope containing full-size folding plates suitable 
for working from as examples for surface decora- 
tion. Some of these things are very good, some 
very poor indeed ; the bolder are the better. 








NOTES FROM ATHENS, 
March 26, 1887. 

TuE excavations at the temple of Zeus Olym- 
pius were unfortunately interrupted for some 
time by an attack of fever which prostrated Mr. 
Penrose on his return from Sicyon. They have 
now been resumed on his recovery, and some 
further interesting results obtained. It turns 
out that the temple was really octastyle, as 
Dr. Dérpfeld surmised, and not decastyle, as 
had been hitherto supposed. The cella, the 
position of whose walls has now been fixed, 
was, therefore, unusually long in proportion to 
its width. Mr. Penrose has found a nortion of 
the Pisistratean foundation, which has been 
partly adapted to support the inner columns of 
the cella; the entire length could not be thus 
employed, as the old wall does not run due east 
and west, but deviates some two degrees from the 
correct direction, while the building of Antiochus 
has been aligned with extreme accuracy. Some 
unfinished drums, presumably belonging to the 
Pisistratean temple, have also been utilized as 
foundations for some of the columns of the portico 
of Hadrian and elsewhere in the peribolus. The 
original cement flooring of the ancient build- 
ing has also been found, and the exact level and 
entrances of the peribolus determined. It will 
therefore be seen that Mr. Penrose’s stay in 
Athens as director of the British School has been 
productive of abundant results. 

Dr. Dérpfeld has been engaged in disturbing 
consecrated views in other directions also. He 
has found in the Acropolis, between the Erech- 
theum and the Parthenon, the substructure of 
a building which he holds to be the primitive 
Athene temple. If, as he holds, this was rebuilt 
after the Persian invasion and existed through 
the classical period, we arrive at the startling 
conclusion that the caryatid portico was designed 
to face a temple wall at the distance of only two 
metres. 

Of the two archaic figures recently found on 
the opposite (north) side of the Erechtheum one 
is of marble, like those discovered last year, and 
resembles them in style, though possessing, as 
indeed do all the rest, a marked individuality 
of its own. It was found at a distance of about 
100 feet from the rest to the east, and at pre- 
cisely the same level, close against the outer 
wall. The red colour on the hair and on the 
pupils of the eyes is remarkably perfect. 

The other discovery is of a quite unique kind, 
so far as is yet known. The process of cleaning 
is not yet complete, so that it is difficult to give 
details. The figure is bronze gilt, and represents 
a female figure about 15 inches high, standing in 
profile. It is flat and in low relief, and the 
most curious point is that it is worked on both 
sides. One side clearly represents Athene with 
the segis, but the other does not correspond in 


‘lections : C. Troyon, The Storm, 4411. 





detail, It is furnished with holes at the feet f 
and head for attachment; but how both sides 


were to be shown it is hard to guess. 4 


The excavations undertaken by the American ‘ 
School at Sicyon were begun only a few days 
ago, but they already promise good results, A 
beginning has been made at the theatre, and 
portions of a structure supposed to be the sceng 
have already been brought to light, together 
with a fragment of a statue. W. Lear, 





SALES. 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold : 
on the 2nd inst. the following, the property of | 
the late Mr. C. H. Rickards. Pictures: G, F. 
Watts, Virginia, 162/.; Daphne’s Bath, 1571; 
E. Thoby Prinsep, Esq., Member of the Indian 
Council, 1051.; ‘* And all the air a solemn still. 
ness holds,” 315/.; Hebe, 2671.; The Bridge of 
Sighs, 178/.; The Model, 1471.; By the Sea, 
1101.; Time, Death, and Judgment, 5251.; Lady 
Lilford, 414l.; Countess Lytton, 147/.; Earl 
Brownlow, 1051.; Portrait of the Artist, 273),; 
The Angel of Death, 577/.; Russell Gurney, 
Esq., Q.C., Recorder of London, 278?.; Bianca, 
53dl.; Margery, 105/.; Blanche, 199/.; Mother 
and Daughter, a study of animal life, 2101; 
Herr Joachim, 4411.; Fireside Companions, 1681 ; 
Study of a Head, 105/.; Ariadne in Naxos, 7871.; 
Psyche, 2101.; Prayer, 5251.; Mid-day Rest, 
178l.; Spring-Time, a view near Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight, 1411.; Sir Perceval, 189/.; The 
Carrara Mountains from Pisa, 1101.; The Spirit 
of Christianity, a symbolical design, 1261,; 
Orpheus and Eurydice, 220/.; The Island of Cos, 
173l.; The Eve of Peace, 997/.; Portrait of a 
Lady, 1361. ; Pretty Lucy Bond, 3881. ; Portrait of 
the Artist, 147/.; Love and Death, 1,155l.; Paolo 
and Francesca de Rimini, 273/.; The Rider on 
the Black Horse, 288/.; Miss Violet Lindsay, 
2101.; Love and Life, 1,2071.; The Countess of 
Kilmorey, 1571. ; Little Blanche, 231/.; Apple 
Blossom, 110/.; Lord Lyndhurst, 1201. ; Iris, 
3151.; Ariadne deserted by Theseus, 152l.; The 
Return of the Dove, 903/. G. F. Munn, The 
World is Changed, 110/. Sculpture: G. F. 
Watts, Clytie, 2201. 

The following pictures were from gs = 

Kg | 
Rossetti, Mary Magdalene, 241/. E. Nicol, The ) 
Children’s Fairing, 2151. W. Q. Orchardson, 
Day-Dreams, 1781. H. Le Jeune, The Pet 
Pigeon, 1101. T.S. Cooper, Mountain Sheep, 
1831. F. Goodall, Sword of the Faithful, 420). 
H. W. B. Davis, The Approach of Night, 189). 
G. H. Boughton, A Music Lesson, 315/._ W. P. 
Frith, Bed-Time, 189]. L. Alma Tadema, 
Hadrian in England, visiting a Romano-British 
Pottery, a.p. 120, 7871. V. Cole, The Heart of 
Surrey, 7141. J. Holland, Nelson Square, 
Greenwich Hospital, 1731. W. Collins, A Corn- 
field, with gleaners returning on the bank of a 
river, 4091. T. Gainsborough, A Landscape, 
with rustic figures, 315l. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold cn 
March 21st and following days the first portion 
of the extensive collection of mezzotint portraits 
the property of Mr. Chaloner Smith. The owner, 
who is well known as the author of ‘ British 
Mezzotinto Portraits Described,’ made the cok 
lection to illustrate the art of mezzotinto engray- 
ing from the earliest known period in which it 
was used. So complete and valuable, from 4 
student’s point of view, was the colleetion re- 
garded, that there was a strong desire to have { 
it purchased for the national collection » 
Dublin, but owing to want of money the ides 
came to nothing. We are glad to be able to add, 
though, that Mr. Doyle secured many valuable 
prints. The interest in the sale was well mail 
tained throughout the nine days. The follow- 
ing are among the principal prices realized :— 
Engraved by Isaac Becket, Charles II., after 
Van Dyck, second state, 201. By A. Blooteling, 
Three Portraits of the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
after Lely, in different states, 36/.5s By W. | 
Dickinson, Mrs. Pelham, after Reynolds, laid 
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down, 271. 10s; Lady Charles Spencer, after 
Reynolds, 32/. ; Elizabeth Taylor, after Reynolds, 
201. 10s. By J. Dixon, William, Earl of Ancrum, 
after Gilpin and Cosway, 291. 5s. By W. 
Doughty, Samuel Johnson, after Reynolds, 
431. 10s. By G. Dupont, The Eldest Princesses, 
after Gainsborough, 21/. By R. Earlom, J. Mac- 
Ardell, 251. 10s. By J. Faber, jun., The Kit- 
Cat Club, 47 plates, 211. 10s.; Mrs. Woflington 
as Mrs. Ford, 401.; another impression, second 
state, 25/.; another impression, 301. 10s. By 
Henri Gascar, Duchess of Cleveland, 21I.; 
Eleanor Gwin and her two Sons, 201. 10s.; Louise, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, 22/.10s. By Valentine 
Green, Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, after 
Cosway, 261. 10s.; another impression, 271. 10s.; 
Emily Mary, Countess of Salisbury, after Rey- 
nolds, 31/. 10s. By F. Haward, Master Bun- 
bury, after Reynolds, 271. By J. Jones, 
Edmund Burke, after Romney, 25/.; Mrs. 
Davenport, after Romney, 24/1. By George 
Lumley, Lady Mary Fenwick, 31l. 5s. By 
J. MaeArdell, Mary, Duchess of Ancaster, 
311.; the Lords John and Bernard Stuart, after 
Van Dyck, 28/.10s.; Maria, Countess Waldegrave, 
after Reynolds, 251. J. P. L. Marchi, 
Oliver Goldsmith, after Reynolds, 24l. 10s. 
By A. Miller, Dennis Daly of Raford, 261; 
Dean Swift, 26/. The sale realized 4,798I. 16s. 

At a recent sale in Paris M. Diaz's famous 
“Le Sommeil des Nymphes’ realized 13,200 fr., 
and Corot’s ‘Paysage avec deux Figures de 
Femmes et un Pécheur,’ 5,000fr. The sale of 
Mr. Stewart’s collection at New York is re- 
ported by the French papers to have produced 
2,637,000 fr., of which 337,000 fr. were given 
for M. Meissonier’s celebrated ‘Friedland, 1807’; 
Mdlle. R. Bonheur’s ‘Marché aux Chevaux,’ 
painted in 1853, obtaining 268,500 fr. 








fint-Art Gossip. 

Ir is understood to be the intention of the 
Keeper of the Royal Academy to resign the 
office which he has long held with much benefit 
to the students of that institution and with 
great credit to himself. One of the nephews of 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., Mr. Frederick Richard 
Pickersgill, who was born in London in 1820, 
became a student in the Academy in 1840, 
having been previously instructed in drawing by 
his uncle, Mr. Witherington, R.A. He exhibited 
his first work at Somerset House in 1839. It 
was a drawing in water colour, entitled ‘The 
Brazen Age,’ and illustrated Hesiod. From 
1841 till 1875 he sent works in oil very fre- 
quently to the Academy, and occasionally to 
the British Institution. In 1843 ‘The Death 
of King Lear,’ 14ft. by 9, was contributed 
by him to the first exhibition in Westminster 
Hall of cartoons for the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament. His work was among 
the best, and to it was awarded one of the 
ten additional prizes of 1001. In 1845 to the 
same gallery he contributed ‘Sir Calepine 
rescuing Serena,’ a fresco measuring more than 
ft. by 7. In 1847 he gained a prize of 5001. for 
an admirable oil picture of ‘The Burial of 
Harold,’ 10 ft. by 114, which was bought by the 
nation for the Houses of Parliament, where it 
still hangs. On this occasion similar prizes were 
given to Mr. Watts and Mr. Armitage, and 
minor ones to Mr. John Cross, Mr. (now Sir) 
N. Paton, Mr. P. F. Poole, Mr. J. E. Lauder, 
Mr. C. Lucy, and Mr. J. C. Horsley. In 1847 
he became, with Mr. S. Smirke, an A.R.A.; they 
filled the places vacated by the elections of Dyce 
and Mr. Cope to R.A.ships. In 1857, in the 
place of T. Uwins, he became an Academician. 
in 1874, on the resignation of C. Landseer, he 
accepted the Keepership, which, it is under- 
stood, he will give up in August next. The 
Academy will experience considerable difficulty 
in filling the vacancy. During Mr. Pickers- 


gill’s tenure of the office its duties have been | 


largely developed, and extraordinary ignorance 
of this was lately shown by complainants, who 
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seemed torefer to what for thirty years had ceased 
to be, and who evidently still believed ‘‘ ancient 
history.” Not only does the Academy under 
the Keeper teach nearly two hundred students, 
and expend more than 6,000/. a year from 
its own funds in doing so, but the number 
of schools, curators, and subjects taught have 
been commensurately increased. Not much 
remains of the old curriculum. To his duties 
the Keeper has in the most chivalrous manner 
devoted the whole of his time and energies, with- 
out stint and with considerable self-sacrifice. His 
departure will be much regretted in Burlington 
Gardens. The Keepers of the Royal Academy 
have been G. M. Moser, 1768-83 ; A. Carlini, 
1783-90; J. Wilton, 1790-1803. R. Smirke 
was elected in 1803, but rejected by the king. 
In his stead H. Fuseli held office from 1804 till 
1825 ; to him succeeded R. Thompson till he re- 
signed in 1827 ; then came W. Hilton, 1827-39; 
George Jones, 1839-50 ; and C. Landseer, 1851 
to 1874. Landseer died July 1st, 1879. 

Amonc the pictures sent to the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition is a three - quarters -iength, 
life-size portrait of Mrs. Fildes in an evening 
dress, by her husband, which is likely to surprise 
his rivals in portrait painting. 

Herr Brvescu, of the Boulak Museum, has, 
together with M. Bouriant, prepared a book 
which will be most acceptable to Egyptologists 
and others. Practically it is a new ‘ Kénigs- 
buch, and contains a list of the cartouches of 
the kings of Egypt from Menes to Nectanebus. 
About 3,500 variants, collected from the different 
museums of Europe and the monuments in 
Upper and Lower Egypt, are given, and its 
handy size, octavo, will make the work a most 
acceptable addition to the libraries of students 
and amateurs interested in the names and de- 
vices and titles inscribed upon royal scarabzei. 


Herr Bruescs also intends to publish shortly 
photographic facsimiles of the beautiful papyrus 
written for Mat-ka-Ra of the twenty - first 
dynasty. It was found some years ago at 
Deir el-Bahari, and we much wonder that this 
beautiful work of art has not been given to 
scholars in a complete state before. The 
coloured lithographic facsimile of the tent of 
Hesi-em-heb from Deir el-Bahari, by the same 
indefatigable worker, will be published at the 
end of the summer. 

LitrLE more than a year ago artists and 
amateurs were charmed by a most delicate 
mezzotint after ‘The Birth of Galatea’ of Mr. 
E. Burne Jones, the work of Mr. Charles William 
Campbell, an engraver unknown hitherto, al- 
though it soon came to be recognized that he had 
devoted high technical powers, choice taste, 
patience indomitable, and rare conscientiousness 
to mezzotinting. It is our painful duty to an- 
nounce that Mr. Campbell died on the 31st ult. of 
anzemia, after a short illness. Our loss is the 
greater because, in what is practically his third 
plate, he had produced a much better example 
of his powers than ‘ Galatea,’ from the same 
painter's ‘Pan and Psyche,’ and in the in- 
terval he had, with the delicacy, finish, and firm- 
ness of a gem-cutter, mezzotinted ‘ Ophelia’ 
after his own design. A portrait of Miss Ellen 
Terry from life was another task of Campbell’s, 
and he leaves finished, or nearly finished, ‘ The 
Annunciation,’ by Mr. Burne Jones ; ‘ La Vierge 
aux Rochers,’ after Da Vinci; ‘ After Strong 
Seas’ (his own work) ; and portraits of Cardinal 
Newman, Mr. G. F. Watts, and ‘‘ Ariosto ” (after 
the Titian in the National Gallery). Mr. Camp- 
bell was born at Tottenham, July 13th, 1855. 
In 1870 he entered the office of his father, 
a surveyor and architect, and remained there 
till 1878. Meanwhile he had, with charac- 
teristic energy, studied the writings of 
Mr. Ruskin, and, technically and other- 
wise, endeavoured to realize that writer's 
ideas of the exalted duties of a student of 
art. He worked early, long, and late, flinched 
from no labour, trained his eye and hand 





to the utmost fidelity of execution, and left 
nothing untried which could qualify him to 
attain his ideal. For some time he studied in 
the Slade School at Oxford, painting in oil and 
water colours and diligently drawing in pencil 
and chalk. In Italy he drew in the churches of 
Florence, Venice, Pisa, and Lucca, and con- 
firmed his keen zest for the virtues of early 
Italian painting. All this time, and indeed 
throughout his life, his anxieties for the future 
compelled him to a painful and exhausting fru- 
gality which harassed his mind and tended to 
wear out his constitution. Returning to England, 
he tried to set up as a teacher of artat Wells, but 
failed. In London, still in a chivalrous, or rather 
a heroic fashion, delighting to carry into effect 
the teachings of the ‘‘ Oxford Graduate,” Mr. 
Campbell undertook some of the engravings of 
which we have spoken, and during four years, 
which was all the time allotted to him, most 
efficiently and thoroughly illustrated his faith 
in art. His first published plate was ‘The Birth 
of Galatea.’ The task was entrusted to him 
by the painter, who honoured his enthusiasm 
and sympathized with his single-heartedness. 
The confidence was rightly placed and loyally 
justified by the engraver. His work was, 
however, sadly hampered ; depressing accidents, 
poverty, a difficult material for his art, and 
other causes of delay were, however, suc- 
cessively overcome, ard till Thursday of last 
week the road seemed clear before a man whose 
courage and rectitude demand honourable 
mention at the hands of all who mourn his 
departure from among us. 

From California comes the news of the death 
of Mr. Frederick Bacon. He was born in 
London in 1803, and at fourteen years was 
articled to Edward Finden, and afterwards finished 
his time with William Finden. He wasa student 
at the Royal Academy for some time under 
Fuseli. On completing his apprenticeship he 
became Finden’s assistant. Subsequently he 
commenced for himself, and was kept steadily 
employed on illustrations for the ‘‘ Waverley 
Novels,” Heath’s Annuals, &c. He was also 
employed as an engraver by Colnaghi & 
Puckle and by the Art Union, and had much 
employment from various publishers, He retired 
from active life about 1869, and left England 
in 1882 for California, where he invested in 
property for the benefit of his grand-nephews, 
whom he had brought up. 

A PREHISTORIC tomb has been discovered at 
Volo. This tomb is in its structure exactly 
similar to the one at Menidi, near Athens. Its 
interior diameter measures about 84 métres ; 
around the interior of the tomb runs a seat, the 
width and height of which are forty centimétres. 
One report says the seat is constructed with baked 
bricks ; but, according to another, the bricks 
are unbaked, and of the same manufacture as 
the bricks of the Thessalian villages at the pre- 
sent day. On this seat it is supposed that the 
priests, relatives, and friends of the deceased 
sat whilst the body of the dead was being 
burnt, this taking place in the tomb. Many 
and various articles have been found in the 
tomb—some of gold, others of amber, and others 
of bone. 








MUSIC 
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Richard Wagner: sa Vie et ses Giuvres. Par 
Adolphe Jullien. (Paris, Rouam; London, 
Gilbert Wood & Co.) 

Or all the countries of Europe France is 

probably the one in which the works of 

Richard Wagner have been, at all events 

by the general public, the least appreciated. 

While his great musical dramas have been 

received with enthusiasm not only in his 

native land, but in England, Italy, and 
even Russia, they are still virtually unknown 
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in France. Of late years, it is true, the 
chief concert-givers of Paris, especially MM. 
Colonne and Pasdeloup, have frequently 
ventured on selections from his works; 
and at the present time the overture to 
‘Tannhauser’ and the ‘ Ritt der Walkiiren,’ 
to name but two of the most favourite pieces 
in the répertoire, are probably as well known 
and as popular in Paris as in London; but 
since the memorable performance of ‘ Tann- 
hauser’ in 1861, when the work was vir- 
tually hissed off the stage by the Jockey 
Club, none of the composer’s works has 
been heard in the French capital under the 
only condition rendering a just appreciation 
possible—that is, in the theatre—with the 
exception of one performance of his least 
representative work, ‘ Rienzi,’ in 1869. It 
is not improbable that the animosity felt 
against the composer is to a considerable 
degree due to the publication of his most 
ill-advised and bitter satire, ‘ Kine Capitula- 
tion,’ at the time of France’s bitterest suffer- 
ing in 1870-71; but whatever may have 
been the causes, the fact remains. It is, 
therefore, not a little remarkable that by 
far the best book yet published on Wagner 
should be from a French pen. 

To readers of French musical journals the 
name of M. Jullien will be familiar as that 
of one of the best informed, most deeply 
read, and most liberal-minded of contem- 
porary critics. It is worth noting that his 
first published article, which appeared in 
the columns of Ze Ménestrel in 1869, was a 
notice of Schumann’s ‘Paradise and the 
Peri.’ M. Jullien showed then, as he has 
frequently done since, his ardent apprecia- 
tion of the works of one who at that time was 
but little understood in France. His sym- 
pathies appear to be with the modern school 
of music, for he has been a consistent cham- 
pion of the cause of Berlioz and Wagner, 
though he is not, like some other partisans 
of these composers, incapable of doing full 
justice to the works of their illustrious pre- 
decessors. 

It is a task of more than ordinary diffi- 
culty to give within reasonable limits any 
adequate idea of a volume so rich in material 
as that now under notice. Nothing appears 
to have escaped M. Jullien’s research ; he is 
evidently familiar with the whole range of 
Wagner literature, and he possesses the 
power of combining his material so as to 
form a narrative of engrossing interest. 
He commences his work by a chapter en- 
titled ‘‘ Mozart and Wagner in the Presence 
of the French,” in which he exposes the un- 
reasonableness of the French hostility to 
Wagner on account of his attacks on the 
nation (which the author by no means 
justifies) by showing that Mozart in his 
letters spoke more severely than Wagner 
ever did of the Parisians, and that therefore 
logically he ought to have been at least 
as much an object of animosity in the French 
capital. Every one knows, of course, that 
this is not the case. 

To the sixteen chapters of which the 
volume consists is added an appendix giving 
an account of the various performances of 
Wagner’s works at concerts in Paris, and a 
complete catalogue of his musical composi- 
tions. Each branch of the subject is treated 
in the fullest detail; and, if considered 
simply from the point of view of complete- 
ness (which, however, as we shall show, is 





far from being its only merit), the present 
volume is far superior to anything that has 
been previously written on Wagner. In 
saying this no disparagement is intended of 
the labours of M. Jullien’s predecessors. 
To name but one — Mr. Dannreuther’s 
article in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ on which M. 
Jullien has drawn freely, and to which he 
several times acknowledges his obligations, 
is admirable; but such an article can 
obviously not compare in fulness with a 
quarto volume. 

The first point which will probably strike 
M. Jullien’s readers is his absolute impar- 
tiality. Unlike most Wagnerian partisans, 
he is not by admiration of his subject blinded 
to the numerous and serious faults of his 
character. His appreciation of the genius 
shown in ‘Tristan,’ ‘Die Meistersinger,’ 
and ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ is suffi- 
ciently hearty and earnest to satisfy the 
composer’s most fanatical adherents; but 
when he comes to speak of Wagner’s per- 
sonal characteristics, his summing up is a 
model of judicial fairness and acumen. 
Aiter speaking of the reckless extravagance 
of his habits, ‘‘ which reduced him all his 
life to gilded misery, with a sumptuous 
mode of living and debts in proportion,” M. 
Jullien says :— 

‘*When we take the man and the artist en 
bloc, as we have done hitherto, when we embrace 
in a single glance his life, his works, and his 
writings, we are struck with so much grandeur 
of conception, so much solidity against attack, 
so much firmness in his convictions. When we 
look a little closer, without allowing ourselves 
to be dazzled by the flashing transports of the 
god [‘‘les emportements fulgurants du dieu ”] 
or the big words of fanatics, we perceive that 
the idol has feet of clay. As artist and creator, 
Wagner ranks the equal of the greatest, and his 
genius, like his works, commands boundless 
admiration ; as a man he is destitute of nobility, 
and escapes none of the weaknesses of human 
nature ; on the contrary, and as with him every- 
thing is unmeasured, he exaggerates them, and 
carries them to a surprising extent. That he 
was profoundly egotistic and excessively proud 
it is quite useless to deny, but this disposi- 
tion to refer everything to one’s self is so 
natural, I was going to say necessary, to 
artists entirely preoccupied with their work 
and their glory, that I shall no more of it; 
that he was, like Berlioz, much disposed to 
exaggerate the enmities that he met with, and 
that he loved, from theatrical instinct, to pose 
as a martyr, while knowing very well how to 
profit by circumstances and to take advantage 
of patronage, may be forgiven also; but what 
unpleasant in his character is ingratitude, a 
natural and frank ingratitude, toward those 
who had been of assistance to him as soon as 
they either could or would no longer serve his 
interests. And this applies to peoples, to 
sovereigns, as to his brother musicians. When, 
instead of reading his writings apart and judg- 
ing them only from the theoretical point of 
view, we connect them with the events which 
preceded and followed them, we are struck to 
see with what ease the man of bronze bends to 
circumstances, and how he knows how to flatter 
those whom he wishes to gain over while mal- 
treating persons, peoples, or kings from whom 
there is nothing more to be had. The theories 
themselves do not change, but their literary de- 
velopment is subject to perceptible inflections 
and modifications [‘‘ soubresauts ”’], very curious 
to follow, and unfortunately very easy to ex- 
plain, since their cause is invariably self- 
interest.” 


This stern but righteous judgment of the 
character of the composer will probably 





offend his fanatical admirers ; but M. Jullien 
proceeds in the following pages to justif 
every word. We could have easily found 
abundance of passages for quotation in which 
M. Jullien expresses the highest admiration 
of Wagner’s genius; but we have preferred 
to give a rather long extract illustrating the 
fair and unbiassed spirit in which he has 
approached his task. 

A very important feature of the volume, 
to which we have not yet referred, will be 
found in the illustrations, which are equally 
remarkable for their number and excellence, 
There are in all fourteen original litho- 
graphs by M. Fantin-Latour, mostly illus- 
trating scenes from Wagner’s works; fifteen 
portraits of the composer, including all the 
best and rarest, arranged as far as possible 
in chronological order and inserted in their 
proper places in the text ; four etchings, and 
one hundred and twenty engravings. The 
last named are of the most varied character, 
comprising views of theatres, scenes from 
operas, taken from original sources, fac- 
similes of autographs, miscellaneous views 
of every description, and nearly sixty cari- 
catures. In including these, M. Jullien has 
had a distinct purpose. In his preface he 
says that pictures as well as the text serve 
to show the opposition which Wagner met 
with :— 

‘* Nothing, moreover, shows better than a 
drawing which meets the eye how public opinion 
with regard to Richard Wagner has veered round. 
Here, then, caricature should come to the aid 
of the written text; and as no composer, not 
even Rossini nor Berlioz, has more inspired the 
wit of his contemporaries, it was only needful 
to select from all the caricatures published in 
France, Germany, England, &c., always, how- 
ever, avoiding the reproduction of those which 
were. too coarse, or which would in the least 
wound persons still living.” 

With the exception of two or three which 
borderclosely upon profanity, the caricatures 
are excellently selected, many of them being 
irresistibly droll. Such, for example, is 
the picture of a rehearsal of ‘ Tannhauser’ 
at Paris, in which everybody, even the 
singer on the stage, is fast asleep, the 
legend being ‘‘Tannhauser producing its 
effect even on the artists who rehearse it.” 
No less comical is the caricature of the 
scene in the first act of ‘Die Walkiire,’ 
where Sieglinde is helping Siegmund to 
draw the sword out of the ash-tree, by pull- 
ing at hisarm. Among the caricature por- 
traits, unquestionably the cleverest is that 
by Mr. Charles Lyall, taken from the Musical 
World, which many of our readers will pro- 
bably have seen. 

No less admirable than the caricatures are 
the more serious pictures. Many of the scenes 
from the operas are reproduced with great 
fidelity ; of this we can at least testify as 
regards the works produced in Bayreuth. 
The numerous views of the Bayreuth theatre 
and its surroundings will interest those who 
have not been there, while they will recall 
pleasant memories to those who attended 
the performances of ‘Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen’ and ‘ Parsifal.’ We take leave of 
M. Jullien’s volume with a feeling that we 
have done it but very imperfect justice. 
Whether as regards the sumptuousness of 
its printing and illustrations, or the artistic 
and literary value of its contents, it is a 
worthy monument to the memory of the 
greatest musician of the present generation. 
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THE WEEK. 


RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music —Graun’s ‘ Der Tod Jesu.’ 
81, JAMES’S HALL.—The Popular Concerts. 

CrysTAL PALAce.—Saturday Concert. 

Princes’ HALL.—Brahms’s New Piano and Violoncello 


Sonata. 

Mr. Barnsy merits the sincere thanks of 
musicians for introducing Graun’s Passions- 
Cantata ‘Der Tod Jesu’ at the Royal 
Academy orchestral concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Friday last week. Though known 
only by name in this country, the work 
occupied for many years a prominent posi- 
tion in Germany. It is scarcely correct, 
however, to assert its hold was ever equal 
to that of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ with us. 
Even its annual performance in Berlin is 
now discontinued. Karl Heinrich Graun 
was by far the most gifted of a talented 
family of musicians. At the time he 
flourished (1701-1759) the art was in a 
transition state, and he shows in his most 
important compositions, the ‘Te Deum” 
written to commemorate the close of the 
Seven Years’ War and the present work, that 
he was clearly alive to the evolutionary pro- 
cess which resulted eventually in the modern 
melodic school. The groundwork of ‘ Der 
Tod Jesu’ is similar to that of all settings 
of the Passion at this period. Narration, 
reflective matter set in recitatives, airs, and 
choruses, and Lutheran chorals alternate as 
usual, but Graun’s music presents some im- 
portant contrasts to that of Bach. The text 
of the choruses is wholly reflective, giving 
the composer opportunity for contrapuntal 
development, of which he has availed him- 
self with the skill of a master. In general 
the manner is intensely devotional, and 
most of the choral numbers are pervaded 
by a spirit of solemn beauty more akin 
to Handel than Bach. The airs are far 
more Italian than those of the Leipzig com- 
poser, which is accounted for by the fact 
that Graun was at first a tenor vocalist and 
afterwards a writer of Italian operas. But 
it is in the lengthy recitatives that his 
originality is most strongly marked. The 
expression and declamatory power in these 
have scarcely been surpassed by any com- 
posers. Perhaps it is too late to expect 
that ‘Der Tod Jesu’ will gain a decided 
footing in this country; but as an English 
version is now available, it is worthy of 
attention, especially by those who have the 
conduct of musical church services, now 
becoming so general at particular seasons. 
Having regard to the forces at his disposal, 
Mr. Barnby deserves great credit for the 
performance. The Academy choir, though 
ill balanced, sang correctly and with expres- 
sion ; and the soloists were fairly competent, 
Miss Julia Neilson, mezzo-soprano, and Mr. 
Maldwyn Humphreys, tenor, being the most 
promising. Of the rest of the concert there 
18 no occasion to speak. 

It may fairly be said that historical in- 
terest attached to the close of the Popular 
Concert season this year. There is no rash- 
hess in asserting that no other musical enter- 
prise in this country, save opera, has ever 
reached a thousandth performance. Before 
we speak of the memorable event of Monday 
last, however, a few words are necessary 
with regard to the concerts of the previous 
Friday and Saturday. The first of these 
was an extra performance with a Beethoven 
programme, consisting of the quartets in B 
flat, Op. 18, No. 6, and o sharp minor, 


Op. 131, and the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata for 
piano and violin. The rendering of the 
last-named work by Madame Schumann 
and Herr Joachim was an artistic treat of 
the highest order. Mr. Lloyd was unable to 
appear as the vocalist, and his place was 
taken by Mr. Shakespeare, who sang 
‘ Adelaide’ and a Lied by Jensen. 

The final Saturday concert was rendered 
exceptionally interesting by the performance 
of Bach’s Concerto in Dp minor for two 
violins and Spohr’s Double Quartet in £ 
minor, Op. 87, No. 3, with Madame Néruda 
and Herr Joachim as the soloists in the 
former work and the leaders in the latter. 
It is safe to say that the rendering of both 
has never been surpassed. Haydn’s Quartet 
in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, and Beethoven’s 
Sonata in Fr, Op. 10, No. 2, the latter played 
by Mr. Charles Halle, completed the instru- 
mental programme. Mr. Santley was the 
vocalist. 

The gathering on Monday was wholly 
exceptional, and had St. James’s Hall 
been thrice as large there would not 
have been an empty seat. As it was, 
only those who secured their seats many 
days beforehand were fortunate enough 
to gain admission. Apart from the special 
interest of the occasion, the programme 
was extraordinarily attractive, though it 
needs but brief notice in this place. There 
is certainly no occasion to criticize the solo 
and duet performances of Madame Schu- 
mann, Miss Fanny Davies, Miss Zimmer- 
mann, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti, 
nor the singing of Miss Liza Lehmann and 
Mr. Santley. Haydn’s Quartet in c, Op. 17, 
No. 5, headed the programme, and Schu- 
mann’s Quintet in = flat, Op. 44, brought it 
toa close. The rendering of the latter work 
was truly superb; nothing finer in its way 
has ever been heard at St. James’s Hall or 
elsewhere. Mr. Arthur Chappell was called 
to the platform between the parts, and after 
the concert he was presented with an address 
of congratulation from the subscribers. Had 
Mr. J. W. Davison been still surviving he 
would doubtless have shared in the felici- 
tations, for it was due to him that the 
Popular Concerts were commenced at a time 
when the chances of success of such an enter- 
prise seemed altogether remote. Chamber 
music in 1859 was appreciated by a select 
few; at the present time it appeals to an 
immense public, as a mere glance at our 
weekly record of concerts and recitals will 
show. And it is only a matter of justice to 
attribute the advance of taste in this par- 
ticular direction to the establishment of the 
Monday Popular Concerts. 

Two items of the programme of last 
Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace 
claim special attention—Mozart’s Concer- 
tante Quartet for wind instruments, and Mr. 
F. Corder’s ‘ Scenes from ‘‘ The Tempest.” ’ 
Mozart’s work was performed at the last 
concert of the Philharmonic Society, and 
considerable doubts were then expressed by 
some critics as to its genuineness. The 
question is worth some examination. It is 
said that the work can hardly be the one 
which Mozart wrote for Paris, because Jahn 
speaks of that as being for flute, oboe, horn, 
and bassoon, whereas the present is for oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon. The suggestion 
that Mozart may have subsequently re- 


to be hardly tenable, because both the 
compass and the nature of the two instru- 
ments are so different that what was suitable 
for the one would hardly be well adapted 
for the other. It is more plausible to sup- 
pose that Jahn, who wrote without know- 
ing the work, which he stated to be lost 
beyond recovery, assumed that it had a part 
for flute because Wendling, the flute player, 
was one of Mozart’s companions on his 
Paris journey. But against this may be 
set the fact mentioned by Jahn two pages 
later, that the flute was an instrument 
Mozart could not endure, while we possess 
many undoubtedly genuine works for wind 
instruments in which the clarinet plays an 
important part. In the complete collection 
of Mozart’s works we find five large sere- 
nades and divertimenti for wind instruments, 
all of which have clarinet parts, and not one 
which has any part for flute. We there- 
fore doubt whether the work in question is 
a solitary exception. But, besides this, the 
internal evidence of the music itself appears 
to us absolutely conclusive. The melodic 
phrases, the harmonic treatment, the manner 
in which the solo instruments are employed, 
are all characteristic of the composer. If 
this work was not written by Mozart, there 
must have been some other great genius, of 
whom we know nothing, who for once in 
his life produced a masterpiece worthy to 
rank with those of the composer of the 
‘Jupiter’ Symphony. We cordially endorse 
the remark of “‘G.” in the programme of 
the Crystal Palace Concert, that ‘‘ the music 
is Mozartish enough to satisfy the most 
sceptical critic.’ The performance on 
Saturday was far from satisfactory. Liber- 
ties of an unwarrantable kind were taken 
with the text, nearly the whole of the 
opening ¢utti, as well as three of the varia- 
tions in the finale, being cut out, and passages 
written for the horn were given to the 
clarinet. Besides this, the balance of tone 
in the solo instruments left much to desire. 
Mr. Clinton appeared to be under the im- 
pression that the work was a clarinet solo 
with accompaniments for the other instru- 
ments, and he was painfully obtrusive 
throughout. He might well have imitated 
the discretion and good taste of his col- 
leagues, Messrs. Malsch, Naldrett, and W. 
Wotton. 

Mr. F. Corder’s new composition, ‘ Scenes 
from ‘“‘The Tempest,”’ is a suite for full 
orchestra. From a prefatory note to the 
score we learn that he was induced to write 
it by his admiration for the excellent per- 
formance of his ‘ Prospero’ Overture by 
Mr. Manns in October, 1885. The suite 
originally formed part of a grand ballet 
founded on Shakspeare’s play, which was 
abandoned when half completed as being 
too elaborate and serious. Mr. Corder has 
now remodelled the work, and adapted it for 
concert use. From its character as pro- 
gramme music anything like symphonic 
form or development was, of course, impos- 
sible; at the same time the music cannot be 
described as wanting either in form or clear- 
ness. Many of the themes are full of charm, 
for Mr. Corder unquestionably possesses the 
precious gift of melodic invention. He also 
thoroughly understands the resources of the 
modern orchestra, though we think him in- 
judicious in scoring his work for so large a 











arranged the flute part for clarinet seems 


band as to render a performance a matter 
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of very rare occurrence. Besides this, the 
music is so difficult that only an exception- 
ally fine orchestra, and, we may add, an 
exceptionally good conductor, can grapple 
with it successfully. The performance on 
Saturday under Mr. Manns was really 
magnificent, and the music achieved a 
thoroughly deserved success, which will add 
to Mr. Corder’s rapidly growing reputation. 
The Overture to ‘Masaniello’ and the 
‘Eroica’ Symphony completed the instru- 
mental portion of the programme. Médlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli was the vocalist of the 
afternoon. 

There was an item of more than ordinary 
interest in the programme of Herr Haus- 
mann’s second violoncello recital on Wednes- 
day afternoon. We refer to Brahms’s Sonata 
in F for piano and violoncello, Op. 99, one 
of several chamber works the composer has 
recently given to the world. At a first 
hearing the sonata impressed us favourably, 
which is saying not a little, as the music of 
Brahms frequently requires close acquaint- 
ance for its due appreciation. The first 
movement is energetic, and though the 
composer indulges in his favourite syn- 
copations, the plan is easy to follow, and 
the ‘‘ working out” is specially clever and 
effective. The slow movement, adagio affet- 
tuoso, in the remote key of c flat (or rsharp), 
is elegiac and somewhat dreamy in cha- 
racter. The next section, which stands in 
place of a scherzo, is unduly spun out, and 
is certainly weaker than the previous move- 
ments ; but the finale is brief, tuneful, and 
most genial for Brahms. The work was 
very finely played by Herr Hausmann and 
Mr. Max Pauer, and was enthusiastically 
received by the large audience. The rest 
of the programme, though well selected, 
may pass without comment. 








PERFORMING RIGHT IN MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


WHEN the protection of the copyright law 
was first extended to musical compositions by 
the Legislature it was assumed that they stood 
on the same footing and required the same pro- 
tection as dramatic works. At first sight this 
assumption appears reasonable enough, but its 
fallacy is seen on very slight consideration. 
The value of a play or an opera depends on the 
number of persons who pay to see it on the 
stage, and accordingly the author requires his 
exclusive right of performing it most carefully 
protected. On the other hand, the value of a 
song or of a purely instrumental composition 
consists in the number of copies bought by the 
public, and it is to the advantage of the author 
and composer that it should be sung in as many 
places and as frequently as possible, in order 
that it may become widely known. Of course 
this does not apply to such musical compositions 
as are dramatic in their nature; but for our pur- 
pose these may be considered simply as dramas, 
for they are not affected by any legislation which 
deals solely with musical compositions. 

It may, then, be laid down as a general rule 
that, although the author requires to have some 
control over his work, in order that it may not 
be depreciated by being sung or performed in 
public by an incompetent person, the performing 
right in a musical composition is of little or no 
value. Owing, however, to the mistaken idea 


of the Legislature that the performing right in 
a musical composition was as valuable and re- 
quired as much protection as the performingright 
ina drama,a penalty of forty shillings was imposed 
on any person infringing that right, although 
no damage could be proved to have been done 
Such a penalty is useful, and 


to the author. 








even necessary, for the protection of plays, as 
affording a simple and expeditious remedy 
against piracy in small local theatres and in other 
cases where it would be useless and practically 
impossible to bring an action for damages. But 
to the composer such a remedy is useless, for, 
as we have pointed out, it is to his advantage 
that his work should be sung or performed as 
widely as possible. No harm, however, was 
done so long as the right to inflict the penalty 
remained with the author or composer ; it was 
when the rights in a song came into the hands 
of persons who cared for nothing but to make 
money out of their possession that the mistake 
made by the Legislature became apparent. 
Ladies singing well-known songs at charitable 
concerts or penny readings, without the least idea 
that they were infringing any one’s rights, were 
attacked, and if the penalty was not paid were 
summoned in the county court, and the remedies 
given to the author to ensure a legitimate return 
for his labour were thus turned into means of 
extortion and blackmail by persons having no 
interest in his works beyond what they could 
get out of them. Such proceedings naturally 
created considerable scandal, and besides the 
extortion practised on singers no small amount 
of injury was inflicted on authors, for no one 
would buy a song when, for all he knew, he 
might become liable to a penalty for singing 
it at a village concert and be lucky to escape 
without having to make an appearance in the 
county court. The matter was fully discussed 
before the Royal Commission on Copyright, and 
as the result of the evidence of both publishers 
and composers the Commissioners in their re- 
port recommended, first, that every musical com- 
position should bear on its title-page a note stat- 
ing whether the right of public performance was 
reserved, and, secondly, that the forty-shilling 
penalty, so far as it applied to musical composi- 
tions as distinct from dramatic works, should 
be abolished, and the owner left to his remedy in 
damages. This recommendation has never been 
carried out in its entirety ; but in 1882 an Act 
(commonly known as Wall’s Act) was passed 
which provided that if the proprietor of a musical 
composition desired to reserve the performing 
right a notice to that effect must be printed on 
every copy of the work. This Act has fully 
answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
and the vexatious prosecutions above alluded to 
have, so far as we are aware, entirely ceased. 
A Bill has, however, been introduced this 
session by Mr. Addison, Q.C., by which it is 
proposed to carry out in full the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission, and abolish 
the forty-shilling penalty in respect of the un- 
authorized performance of any musical composi- 
tion. To this in itself there is, of course, no 
objection. As, however, the penalty cannot now 
be made a means of extortion, but can only be 
exacted in cases where the offender has had full 
notice of his liability, there is, at all events, no 
need for immediate legislation. If every person 
who has some pet abuse in the copyright law to 
reform insists on advancing his views separately 
and to the exclusion of the rest of the subject, 
nothing satisfactory will ever be done. It cannot 
be long now before the whole matter of copyright 
is dealt with on the lines laid down by the Royal 
Commission, and details such as those dealt with 
by Mr. Addison’s Bill can safely be left until 
then without adding to the existing confusion by 
further piecemeal legislation. 








Musical Gossip, 

Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Princes’ Hall on Thursday after- 
noon last week. The most important works in 
her programme were Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, and Schumann’s ‘ Fasch- 
ingsschwank aus Wien,’ which were rendered 
in the thoughtful, intelligent manner to which 
we are accustomed in Miss Zimmermann’s per- 
formances. Nine other composers were repre- 





sented, including such old masters as Coup>rin 
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and Padre Martini. We cannot commend the 4 a 
player for introducing Liszt’s transcription of } pj, 
Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in ¢ minor for organ, Tri 
It is strange that pianists should prefer these 
perversions to the genuine clavier works of g ] 
Bach. hati 
‘Don Giovanni’ was performed for the first 0 
time this season at Covent Garden on Tuesday | yo: 
evening. On the whole, the rendering was cre. on 
ditable, as, although not one of the characters | iho 
had a model representative, all were in fairly 
competent hands. Signor Padilla has only the | Par 
remains of a fine voice, but he is still a true } jy 
artist, and bore himself well as the Don. Malle. | smu: 
Isidor was rather weak as Donna Anna, but ver} 
Mdlle. Nordica sang the music of Elvira ex. | aim 
ceedingly well, and Miss Marie Engle, with her } jntr 
winning appearance and neat method, was ac. | Jute 
ceptable as Zerlina. Signor Ciampi as Leporello ligit 
was less of a buffoon than usual, and Signor | _-_ 
Ravelli sang well as Don Ottavio. Signor Loghe- ) ~_ 
der conducted judiciously, and may be thanked 
for adhering closely to Mozart’s score. 
An orchestral concert was given by the Royal 
College of Music in the new concert-room, 
Alexandra House, on Thursday evening last e .. 
week, The room is small, but far more auitable S&« 
for performances than the theatre in the Albert fb 
Hall. The principal items in the programme ~y 
were Schumann’s ‘ Manfred’ Overture, Bee- blin 
thoven’s ‘ Leonora,’ No. 1, and Brahms’s Sym- of co 
phony in p, No. 2. high 
Miss Eraen ann Master Harotp Baver| 4ram 
gave their fourth musical evening at the Portman | ig | 
Rooms, Baker Street, last Tuesday. We have] even) 
already mentioned these very clever young/ that 
people in our columns; but each succeeding\ [tg 1 
evening serves to prove the extent of their agair 
répertoire, and to show that, though little more taste 
than children (the young lady being only six-‘ lot : 
teen, and her brother only thirteen years of age), P % 
we have in them not “infant phenomena,” but bath« 
distinctly promising young artists. On Tuesday | ©P180 
Miss Bauer, besides taking the piano part of | ¢ven | 
Schumann’s quartet, played Chopin’s Fantasia, | ceedit 
Op. 49, and Joseph Wieniawski’s Valse def of ac 
Concert, not only with the utmost accuracy, | tions 
but with remarkable taste ; while Master Bauer} };, pl 
showed his skill on the piano in the great} .14 i 
Prelude and Fugue in c sharp minor, from the 3 
first book of Bach’s ‘ Forty-eight,’ and also comme 
played Henry Wieniawski’s Polonaise in 4 for terest 
violin, and Beethoven’s Romance in ¥ andj is th 
Bach’s Gavotte in & for the same instrument.| phase: 
It would be unreasonable to expect a lad off day w 
thirteen to sound the depths of Beethoven's} of the 
music, or to expect from him such an inter-* anog , 
pretation as we should look for from Joachim; jn the 
but it would be unjust not to recognize fully Soller: 
the merit displayed in his performances, which, that 
from a technical point of view, are alr at w 
marvellous. What is still lacking will doubtless obtain 
come with years. A most hopeful sign with which 
these young players is their utter lack off indeed. 
affectation or self-consciousness. They evidently ever co 
love music for its own sake, and we may fairly} has be 
anticipate for them, if rightly directed, a bril-} gong }j 
liant future. __ | lighten 
THE committee of the Bayreuth Festival cording 
announces that the performances will be resumed| great— 
in July and August of next year. ‘ Parsifal’ and piece oc 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ will be repeated, and 8 anes 
third work (it is not yet decided which) will be E re 
added. ud 
As an illustration of the enterprise shown by} °° aij ei 
provincial musical societies, we note the pro - 18 
gramme of the second concert of the Middles-} of play; 
borough Musical Union, to be given on the} The 
20th inst. The works to be performed 4!) stands | 
Stanford’s ‘ Revenge,’ Corder’s ‘ Bridal of Trier- herself 
main,’ Schumann’s Symphony in B flat, and 4) 5, the / 
new ‘Jubilee Fantasia’ by Mr. N. Kilburn, the Gans te 
conductor of the society. givin 
Ar a concert given last Sunday in the old tificatto 
Gewandhaus at Leipzig, the programme of which 
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consisted entirely of works by Brahms, two new 


{and important compositions by that master—a 


Piano and Violin Sonata, Op. 100, and a Piano 
Trio, Op. 101—were produced for the first time. 


Messrs. Reeves & Co. deserve the thanks of 
musicians for having published an English trans- 
lation by Mr. Dannreuther of Wagner’s treatise 
‘On Conducting’ (‘ Ueber das Dirigiren’). The 
work is one of the most interesting of Wagner’s 
smaller treatises, though we do not endorse all 
the opinions expressed therein. The author is 

ticularly severe, as might be expected, on 
conductors of the old school, whom he attacks 
in his most caustic style. Mr. Dannreuther 
must be congratulated on the execution of his 
very difficult task. Wagner’s German is often 
almost untranslatable ; and in some of the more 
intricate passages, where a paraphrase was abso- 
lutely necessary to render the meaning intel- 
ligible, the original text is given in foot-notes. 











DRAMA 


—_e— 


THE WEEK. 


Paincess’s.—Morning Performance: ‘ Held by the Enemy,’ 
a Drama in Five Acts. By Wiiliam Gillette. 


So rare is at present genuine dramatic 
fibre that its presence in a play is apt to 
blind the critic as well as the public to faults 
of conception and execution. Judged by a 
high standard, ‘ Held by the Enemy,’ a new 
drama produced on Saturday last at a morn- 
ing performance at the Princess’s, and this 
evening incorporated in the regular bill at 
that theatre, is a tissue of improbabilities. 
once and 
again ; its comic scenes are in questionable 
taste and are disconnected from the general 
plot ; one of the sentimental scenes reaches 
bathos; andthe presence, during the bloodiest 
episodes of carnage, of gentlewomen, who are 
even allowed to sit at and interrupt the pro- 
ceedings of a court martial, is at least hard 
of acceptance. So effective are the situa- 


| tions to which Mr. Gillette leads up that 


his play, though it will not bear inspection 
and is not in fact well built, is a success. 
Supposing the end of a play to be to in- 
terest and stimulate an audience, that end 
is thoroughly attained. The successive 
phases of the drama were watched on Satur- 
day with sustained attention, and the close 
of the representation brought with it abund- 
ance of applause. By placing, moreover, 
in the midst of the great struggle between 
Federal and Confederate in America, a story 
that will suit any period, Mr. Gillette has 
obtained local colour, the influence of 
which is eminently serviceable. Very far, 
indeed, from understanding anything what- 
ever concerning the great American struggle 
has been the English public, and fiction has 
done little on this side the Atlantic to en- 
lighten it. The views now given are ac- 
cordingly fresh, and such amount—it is not 
great—of enthusiasm as is infused into the 
piece comes upon the audience as something 
of a revelation. Thus, though ‘ Held by the 
Enemy ’ is not so good as it ought to be and 
could easily be made, it answers its purpose, 
and is likely to be seen by a large portion 
of playgoing England. 

The central figure is the heroine, who 
stands between two lovers. A Southerner 
herself, she is betrothed to a young officer 
in the Confederate ranks. The obligations 


) thus incurred have not prevented her from 


giving her heart, to her own supreme mor- 
tification, to a colonel in the hostile army 





by which her native city is held. The 
man to whom she is affianced has entered 
in disguise within the Northern lines, and 
is on his trial as a spy. In a rage of 
terror and penitence she uses all means 
within her power to save him, and even 
accuses her new lover, who has been the 
captor of the old, of having forged the evi- 
dence of guilt now weighing heavily on the 
prisoner. Dishonouring as is this imputa- 
tion, it is borne by the Northern colonel, 
who cannot resist the agony and tears 
of the woman he loves. Grasping the 
situation, however, scorning to inculpate 
an innocent man or to owe his life to one 
in whom he divines a rival, the prisoner 
avows and glories in his guilt. Sentence of 
death is accordingly pronounced. Accident 
favours his escape. In his attempt he is 
once more fronted by his old antagonist, 
who is wounded. For a while the woman 
stands between two men both armed and 
resolute, and each aiming at the other’s life. 
Her appeals to the Northern officer to allow 
a prisoner to escape are naturally unavailing, 
and the fugitive is shot by an officer whom 
the sounds of struggle attract. The wound, 
though serious, is not mecessarily mortal, 
and the heroine makes one more desperate 
attempt to save him. Obtaining a forged 
certificate of death, she procures an order 
for the removal of the body without the 
Federal lines. In this bold attempt she is 
checkmated by an observant surgeon, whose 
suspicions are aroused and who refuses to 
allow the body to pass. This situation is 
prolonged, with varying phases of torture 
for the heroine, until the arrival of the 
general, who, of course, orders an investiga- 
tion. It is then discovered that the man 
whom the audience believes to be living is, 
in fact, dead, having expired during the 
altercation around his bier. This scene is 
well managed, and the closing surprise is 
effective. An act devoted to explanations 
follows, but the play may be held to end 
here. The situation of the woman, for the 
sake of the man she does not love, wrong- 
ing and torturing the man she loves, is 
well conceived; and the scenes mentioned, 
though they might easily be rendered much 
stronger, are effective. On these the success 
of the piece depended, and for their sake 
were pardoned some scenes of mock senti- 
ment and the irreverent, if vivacious irrele- 
vances of the last act. 

Mr. Warner played the Northern colonel 
with quietude and concentration which were 
effective; Miss Alma Murray, whom the 
management have wisely secured, acted 
with much feeling as the heroine; Miss 
Annie Hughes played prettily in a small 
part; and Mr. Gardiner was seen to advan- 
tage as the prisoner. Mr. Overton, Mr. Cal- 
haem, Mr. Yorke Stephens, and Mr. William 
Rignold were included in an adequate cast. 








The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists.—Chris- 
topher Marlowe. Edited by Havelock Ellis. 
With a General Introduction on the English 
Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. (Vizetelly & Co.)—As Marlowe’s 
works can be procured in many forms, Mr. 
Ellis would have done well to start his series 
with selected plays of some less accessible author 
—Dekker or Heywood, for example—or with a 
volume of miscellaneous plays. A good collec- 
tion of plays by unknown writers, and by writers 
who are represented only by single specimens of 


their work, would be acceptable. The present 
volume contains the two parts of ‘ Tamburlaine,’ 
‘Dr. Faustus,’ ‘The Jew of Malta,’ and 
‘Edward II.’ A carefully etched full-length 
portrait of Edward Alleyn, from the picture at 
Dulwich College, is given as a frontispiece ; Mr. 
Symonds prefixes a well-written and concise 
general introduction on the Elizabethan drama; 
and Mr. Ellis contributes a short essay on Mar- 
lowe. We do not quite understand what Mr. 
Ellis wishes to convey by the curious statement 
that Marlowe “is intoxicated with the physical 
splendours of imagination”; but it may be 
granted that ‘‘ the public were intoxicated with 
the highastoundingterms...... of the Scythian con- 
queror.” Mr. Ellis writes with enthusiasm, and 
we have no wish to be too critical ; but we must 
express our regret that, less reticent than pre- 
vious editors, he has thought fit to print in full 
the charges brought against Marlowe by Richard 
Bame. The “‘very interesting document” (as 
the editor styles it) can be seen by anybody, for 
it is preserved among the Harleian MSS., and it 
had been printed by Ritson. There was surely 
no need to print it at length in a volume in- 
tended for general circulation. 


Two Comedies: An Ill Wind and An Abject 
Apology, by F. Donaldson, jun. (Boston, U.S., 
Cupples, Upham & Co.), are simple and not alto- 
gether unpleasing specimens of the drawing-room 
play. By such stage directions as ‘‘ A calm peace- 
ful smile answers his appealing look. Neither 
speaks for some minutes,” &c., the minds of 
those who may seek to give Mr. Donaldson’s 
works dramatic exposition are likely to be ex- 
ercised. 








‘EDWARD IL,,’ I. 1. 20-7, II. rv. 8-11. 
Halle, March, 1887. 
In the former of these passages two different 
speeches would appear to have been welded, and 
a disturbance in the original sequence of the 
lines to have been thus produced. All editions, 
both old and modern, uniformly read :— 


K. Epw. But in the mean time, Gaveston, away, 
And take possession of his house and goods. 
Come, follow me, and thou shalt have my guard 
To see it done, and bring thee safe again. 

Gay. What should a priest do with so fair a house ? 
A prison may beseem his holiness. 
I strongly suspect that Marlowe wrote :— 


K. Epw. But in the mean time, Gaveston, away, 
And take possession of his house and goods. 

Gay. What should a priest do with so fair a house ? 
A prison may beseem his holiness. 

K. Epw. Come, follow me, and thou shalt have my 

guard 
To see it done, and bring thee safe again. 
The second passage is to the 
effect :-— 

K. Epw. I will not trust them. Gaveston, away! 

Gay. Farewell, my lord. 

K. Epw. Lady, farewell. 

NIEcE. Farewell, sweet uncle, till we meet again. 

K. Epw. Farewell, sweet Gaveston; and farewell, niece. 
The second line must be pronounced defective, 
unless we print the two speeches as two incom- 
plete lines (which they certainly are not), or 
resort (with Mr. Fleay) to lengthening lord and 
farewell :— 

Gay. Farewell, { my lor | ‘d. 

K. Epw. La | dy, fa | ‘rewell. 

Even if I could bring my ears to acquiesce in 
this scansion, there is yet another obstacle 
which is not to be overcome by a metrical make- 
shift. It passes my belief that the poet should 
have made the king disregard his favourite’s 
adieu instead of replying toit. I have, there- 
fore, no doubt that the original wording of the 
line was this :— 

Gav. Farewell, my lord. 

k. Epw. 


following 


Farewell, Lady, farewell. 
ELze. 








Bramatic Gossip, 


In the next number of the ’Apyxatodoytxi)’ Edij- 
pepis there will be published a newly discovered 
valuable inscription, found recently in the 
course of the excavations on the Acropolis. The 





words AicyivAos edidacxev, and the certainty 
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that the inscription dates from "Apyovrtos PuAo- 
xXéovs, go to prove that the first representation 
of the ‘ Agamemnon’ is here concerned, which, 
as is well known, took place in this archonship, 
in the second year of the eightieth Olympiad, 
the leader of the chorus being Xenokles, the son 
of Aphidnes, whose name is also recorded on the 
inscription. 

Tue cast with which Miss Mary Anderson will 
revive on the 23rd inst., at the Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham, Shakspeare’s ‘The Winter’s Tale’ 
includes Mr. Forbes Robertson, Leontes ; Mr. 
Macklin, Polixenes; Mr. Arthur Stirling, 
Camillo; Mr. A. Lewis, Florizel; Mr. J. G. 
Taylor, Autolycus; Mrs. Billington, Paulina ; 
and Miss Tilbury, Mopsa. Miss Anderson will 
double the characters of Hermione and Perdita. 

Mrs. BERNARD BEERE hasreturned to London, 
and is negotiating with a view to obtain a West- 
End theatre. 

An adaptation by Mr. C. Marsham Rae of 
‘Die Hexe’ of Herr A. Zitzer, produced at 
Berlin in 1881, will be given at a morning per- 
formance at the Princess’s on the 26th inst. 
The heroine will be played by Miss Sophie Eyre, 
and a second female character will serve for the 
début of Mrs. Rae, the wife of the adapter. The 
title of the English version is ‘The Witch.’ 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. A. D.—B. W. A.—E. C. K.— 
E. B.—E. 8. B.—J. T.—T. W.—F. M. B.—N. B.—A. V.— 
received. 

R. 8.—The whole question was discussed, if we mistake 
not, some years ago in Notes and Queries. 

X. Y. Z.—You should send such a question to Notes and 
Queries, 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





Errata,—P. 415, col. 1, 1. 34, for ‘‘ 1537 ” read 1597. P. 452, 


col. 2, 1. 26, for ** induction” read reduction. 








BurAackwoon'’s MAGAZINE, 


No. 858. APRIL, 1887. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
SARACINESCA. (Conclusion.) By F. Marien Crawford. 
FREE TRADE and DEPRESSED TRADE. By A. Williamson. 
IRENE. 
ARE IRONCLADS DOOMED? 
DIANE DE BRETEUVILLE. 


The OLD SALOON :— 
James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester.—Randoiph Calde- 
coit: his Early Art Career, &c. 


ee IGHTLY REVIEWER and RUSSIA. By Colonel Malleson, 


(Conclusion. ) 


The SONG of the BELL. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 
TWO MONTHS of the SESSION. 





Now ready, for APRIL, price 1s. 
TE MANCHESTER QUARTERLY. 


An [lustrated Magazine of Literature and Art. 
Contents. 

EASEDALETARN. Drawing by Ward Heys. Frontispiece. 
BOOKS for GENERAL READERS. By Alexander Ireland. 
The GENERAL READER. By J. B. Oldham. 
The SONNETS of ROBERT BROWNING. By Benjamin Sagar. 
Ona FIRST READING of ROBERT BROWNING'S LAST VOLUME. 

By J. Osc wv varker. 
FRIENDS in JO'UNHEIM. By C. E. Tyrer. 
GORMAN’S WELL. By Richard Hooke. 
MY BARBER. By W.R. Credland. 
A POTSHERD from PALESTINE. By Thomas Kay. With Illustra- 

tion by the Author. 

John Heywood, Manchester and London. 


N° TES and QUERIES, (SEVENTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—‘\ ho was Robin Hood ?—The Inns of Chancery—The Round 
Table—Con'ributions to a History of the Thames— Marlowe's 
*Tragical History of Doctor Faustus ’—“ Oil on troubled waters ”"— 
Jubilee as the Name of a Woman—“ Sheep's Head”: *‘ Wag 0° th’ 
Wall ’’—Bluestockingism—Easter Bibliography—‘ New English Dic- 
tionary ’—Ring—Toytul and Jarl—Smoking in Parliament—Indexes 
to‘N. and Q.’ 

QUERIES :—Hymns by Dr. Neale— Sentence of Pontius Pilate ’—Muni- 
cipal Custom—Lord Napier—Chanticleer—Isaac row—The Gow 
Family—First Duke o: Kichmond—“ Sublimis per aethera tendo’ — 
Legh or Lee, of Lime or Lyme—‘‘A man and a brother’’—Curc: 
Redlys—‘A Mystery Still '—Quotation from Dean Staniey—De la 
Pole—Parry—Compass in Church—T. Peend’s ‘ Hermaphroditus and 
Sahnacis’ — Grimaldi — Gray's Inn Hall — Smeatun’s Farewell 
Circular. 

REPLIES :—‘My Mother’— English Officers drawing Lots for their 
Lives—Municipal Civility—Nowel —Cvloquintida—A Question of 
Grammar—Erskine of Balgonie—Thomas Flower—Appointment of 
Sheriffs for Cornwa!!—North—Feudal Laws of Scotiand—Egle=Icicle 
—Cards— Foreign English—Hit—Nicco d Trono—Exchange—B. Dis- 
raeli—The Queen's College—Jimplecute : Disgruntied—Loch Leven 
—Watchet Plates —Ivy-Hatch—‘‘Tne Three Organ Pipes’’—St. 
Crispin'’s Day—Huxuenot Families—Sarmoner—Puiping the Public 
Records—Crow v. Magpie—Bric-a-Brac—Hai Mary, Queen of Scots, 
a Cast in her Eye ?—Macnaghten—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS:—Abbey’s ‘English Church and its Bishops’— 
Vietor s ‘ King Lear ’—The Month’s Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents, &c. 

Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, EC, 














SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——~——— 
The THIRD EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 


SPRINGHAVEN. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of ‘Lorna Deone.’ 3 vols. 
‘**Splendid’ and ‘ glorious’ are strong terms, but they 
are scarcely too strong for application to some parts of 
‘ Springhaven.’...... The story is among the author’s best ; 


and to read it is a most invigorating tonic.” 
dllustrated London News. 


CLAUDE LE LORRAIN. By 


OWEN J. DULLEA. Illustrated by many reproduc- 
tions of his ‘ Liber Veritatis,’ With a caretully prepared 
List of his Principal Paintings. Crown 8vo. ornamental 
cloth covers, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


‘NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. JOSEPH 
THOMSON’S POPULAR WORK. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: a 


Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic 
Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa. By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘To the Central African Lakes and Back.’ New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

low ready, 











Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 187 pp., 2s. post free, 


FISHING TACKLE. Modern 


Improvements in Fishing Tackle and Fish-hooks. By 
H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, Illustrated by 250 
Wood Engravings, covering every branch of Angling. 





A very carefully coloured Second Edition is now ready of 


FLOATING FLIES and HOW 


to DRESS THEM. By FREDERIC M. HALFORD. 
With full illustrated directions and containing 90 hand- 
coloured Engravings of the most killing Trout and 
Gra) ling Flies, with Hints to Dry-fly Fishermen. Demy 
8ve. cloth extra, 15s. post free. 
‘It is a landmark in the history of angling literature.” 
‘Thoroughly practical.”— Fishing Gazette. Field, 





LONDON of TO-DAY. An 


Illustrated Handbook for the Season. By CHARLES 
EYRE PASCOE. Third Year of Publication. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK OF ART.—Now ready, 


The NORFOLK BROADS.— 


LIFE and LANDSCAPE on the NORFOLK BROADS. 
lllustrated with 40 beautiful Plates from Nature, 12 by 8 
inches, executed in Platinotype, with general and de- 
scriptive Text. By P. H. EMERSON, B.A. M.B. (Can- 
tab.), and T. F. GOODALL. Oblong folio, gilt top, price 
Six Guineas. 


A limited EDITION DE LUXE, 102. 10s. 


The Daily News says :—‘‘ ‘ Life on the Norfolk Broads’ is 
the name of a really beautiful book...... The text is descriptive; 
and pleasantly descriptive, of the scenes reproduced from 
nature by the process called platinotype. We have seldom, 
perhaps never, seen such successful studies of landscape 
made by any mechanical process...... It is quite worth keep- 
ing, purchasers may be assured.” 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In small post 8vo. uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 
Six Shillings each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By R. D. Blackmore. By William Black. 
Lorna Doone: a Romance of | A Daughter of Heth. (19th 

Exmoor. (25th Edition.) Also} Edition.) 

an Kdition,cbarmingly Illus- | Three Feathers. 

trated, 2ls., 31s. 6d., and | Kilmeny. 

35. In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: a 

Novel of the Upper Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 








Ss. 
Alice Lorraine 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 

Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. | By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
Far from the Madding Crowd, | A Golden Sorrow. 

The Hand of Ethelberta, Out of Court. 


A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. By W. Clark Russell. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. Wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.” 

The Return of the Native. John Holdsworth(Chief Mate). 
A Strange Voyage. 

A Sailors Sweetheart. 

The *‘ Lady Maud.” 

Little Loo: a Tale of South 

Sea. 

A Sea Queen. 

Jack's Courtship. 

My Watch Below. 














By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. 

Guild Court 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 

Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. Orts, 
Weighed and Wanting. 


London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & 
RIVINGTON, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


—_o— 


Now ready, 
DR. SAMUEL COX’S THIRD SERIES OF 


“EXPOSITION §S 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, 
TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings from 


Berlin and from the Lives of their Imperial Highnesses 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. By DORO- 
THEA ROBERTS. With 8 Original Photographic Por- 
traits and 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 7s. 6@. 

‘« This deeply interesting work.’’—Morning Post. 

“ A modest and painstaking chronicle.’’—Court and Society Review. 

“ This elegant little volum >.’’—Scotsman. 





WITH PREFATORY NOTICE BY WILLIAM MICHAEL 
ROSSETT. 


ANNE GILCHRIST: her Life and 
Writings. Edited by HERBERT HARLAKENDEN 
GILCHRIST. 12 lllustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, lts, 

“A biography of a good and clever woman....Here we find a kind, 
friendly, end humorous, if splenetic, Carlyle; a helpful and merry Mrs. 

Carlyle; and a friendly and unaffected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These 

characteristics, so unlike the Carlyle of the too-copious memoirs, so 

unlike the Mrs. Carlyle, the femme incomprise, so unlike the Rossetti of 
myth, are extremely weicome.’’—Dai'y News, Leader. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS’ 


The MOORS in SPAIN. By Stanley 
LANE-POOLE, Author of ‘Studies in a Mosque,’ &c, 
Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Recently published, and uniform with above, 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE, By Prof. 
J.P. MAHAFFY, Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece,’ &, 


“ He has done his work thoroughly....This very interesting work.’” 
St. James's Gazette. 


ESSAYS BY THE REY. DR. JESSOPP. 
ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. By 


the Author of ‘One Generation of a Norfolk House,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“*Arcady’ is a delightful book....Its leading feature is its good 
sense,’’—Atheneum. 


M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 
The BALKAN PENINSULA. With 


Letter from Mr. Gladstone, and New Chapter bearing on 
the most Recent Events. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
a lucid and impartial view of the sitaation in the East as it now 


stands.’’— St. James's 


SECOND EDITION, just ready, 


JOTTINGS from JAIL: Notes and 
Papers on Prison Matters. By Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, 
M.A. Oxon., late (and last) Chaplain of H.M.’s Prison, 
Clerkenwell. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ A wonderfully interesting book.’’—St. James's Gazette. 





A HINDU POET. 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS: a Book of 
Poems. By GREECE C. DUTT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 








A CRYSTAL AGE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 
WARRING ANGELS, By T. H. Pen- 


GUIN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The PHARAOHS of the BONDAGE 
and the EXODUS. Lectures by CHARLES 8. ROBIN- 
SON, D.D. LL.D., Madison Avenue Church, New York. 
Large cron 8vo. cloth, 5s. 








Price 5s., the APRIL NUMBER of the 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents. 


~ 


DIA. By the Prime Minister of Indore. 

The PUBLIC SERVICE of INDIA. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K C.S.I 
Tne COUNTESS of DUFFERIN’S FUND. By Daniel Watiey. — 
The FIRST ENGLISH SETTLEMENT in CHUSAN. By Demztrius 

Boulger. 
INDIAN RAILWAYS. By Horace Bll 
SHORT TRAVELS in ASIATIC COUNTRIES. 

I. A Trip to North China and Coea__ By J. D. Rees. 

IL. A Journey in Eastern S.am. By Holt 8. Hallett. 

CHOTA NAGPORE: its People ani Resources. By J. F. Hewitt 
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INDIAN FIELD SPORT. By C. T. Buckland. 

CHINA and its FOREIGN RELATIONS, I. By Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, K C.B. II, By Wm. Lockhart. 

SUMMARY of EVENTS, REVIEWS. j 
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London : | 
T. FisHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. i 
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NEW WORK BY DR. PETER BAYNE. 
Ready shortly, in 2 vols, 24s, 


—< 


" | MARTIN LUTHER: his Life and Times. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 


An Original Biography based on immense materials existing in the German and Latin Languages. A comprehensive study of the spiritual development, 
character, career, and historical action of the most important RELIGIOUS MAN of Modern Times. Luther, as he lived in the past and speaks to the present. 


m A typical example of Christia religion, as against infidel and atheist. A typical example of Protestant Christianity based on freedom of judgment, and a 
.. direct appeal to the Inspired Word as against Papal Christianity, and the paramount authority of the Pope. Dr. Bayne has been constantly engaged upon this 
or- important work since the summer of 1883, and has visited Germany in the course of his researches. 





62. 
FOURTH EDITION OF 


» | The LIFE and WORK of the SEVENTH EARL of SHAFTESBURY, 


K.G. By EDWIN HODDER. With 3 Portraits, 3 vols, demy 8vo. about 1,560 pages, cloth, 36s. 


EN “It is impossible to rise from a study of the Earl’s life and character without a feeling of pride that his efforts and affections were all enlisted on the 
. side and in the service of the people ; and it is equally impossible to believe in the decadence of England so long as she continues to produce men of this noble 
tag and unselfish type.”—7Zimes. 





— “The way in which this biography has been written by Mr. Hodder deserves very high praise. He has not written or revealed anything to justify the 
i of remark that the thought of a biography adds a new terror to death. Indeed, everything in the book shows excellent taste and judgment.”—Spectator. 
82 IMPORTANT NEW DICTIONARY. 


ey Now ready, cloth, 21s.; Roxburgh, 25s. 
&e. + . s 

The DICTIONARY of RELIGION. An Encyclopedia of Christian and 
of. other Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, Biography, &c. By the Rev. WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D. 





Just published, cloth, 21s.; Roxburgh, 25s, 


CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY. Being a Dictionary of the Men 


By \ and Women of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS, formerly Exhibitioner of Christ Church, Oxford. With Contributions by 
3 Eminent Authorities, 





“A well-executed biographical work.”—Atheneum. “ The biographies are well written and interesting.” — Globe, 

“The object which Mr. Lloyd C. Sanders set before himself in editing this eminently useful and extensive volume was, as he puts it in his preface, to 
2: make good the deficiency of a fairly adequate and exhaustive dictionary of recent and contemporary biography, including foreign as well as national celebrities. 
ith That object has been attained in a most satisfactory manner. The work is well done.”—Scotsman, 
g on 
= SOME DICTIONARIES PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & COMPANY. 

a The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. A Record | BIBLE DICTIONARY, CASSELL’S. With nearly 600 

ro of the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. 21s.; Roxburgh, 25s, Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


“| The ENCYCLOPA:DIC DICTIONARY. Eleven Divi-| CASSELL'S FRENCH DICTIONARY (French-English 


RE Syne ee enna ee eS and English-French). Entirely New and Enlarged Edition, being the 222nd Thousand. 
3e. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of PHRASE and FABLE. By the Rev. 








of Dr. BREWER. Sixteenth Edition. 3s. 6d. CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 3s. 6d. 
h, 66. 
| DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By W.| casseri's LATIN DICTIONARY. 3s. 6d. 
The PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of MECHANICS.| CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPASDIA. With about 
With about 20,000 Drawings. 4 vols. 21s. each. 600 Illustrations. 15s, 

oth, ° 

| NOTICE.—Vol. 70 of CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY (ready April 25, 
price 3d.; or in cloth, 6d.) will consist of Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE’S Work, ‘The ANGEL in 

GE the HOUSE.’ By the kind permission of the Author, Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY have been 

york. enabled to include this much-admired Copyright Poem in their Library, and thus place it within the 
reach of all. oO 

W. | The following Volumes of CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY have recently appeared :— 


uERS 7 68 and 69. White’s Natural ‘History of 65. Landor’s Gebir, and Count Julian. 62. The Tempest, 
9 eee mee" 64. Steele and Addison’s Isaac Bicker- °l- Pepys's Diary (1663-1664). 





viris | 67. Raleigh’s Discovery of Guiana, &c, | STAFF. | 60. Barrow’s Sermons on Evil-Speaking. 
_ 66. Macaulay’s Earl of Chatham. 63. Lodge’s Rosalind. | 59. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

tt ‘ Price 3d, each (post free, 4q,); or in cloth, Gd, (post free, 74d.) each. 

panna The ATHEN_EUM, referring to “ Cassell’s National Library,” says:—‘‘No greater feat has been accomplished by any of our publishers during the last 


quarter of a century.” 





CASSELL & COMPANY (Limirep), Ludgate-hill, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_—~—_ 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 
WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—Times. 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 18s, 


Volume X. (CHAMBER—CLARESON), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Vol. XI. will be issued on June 25th, 1887, and further 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


Entending Subscribers can enter their Names with any Bookseller, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth; or 1s. in paper cover, 
MAJOR GAHAGAN; THE FATAL BOOTS, 
&c. 1 vol. 


A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the 
completion of the Edition. 





NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ KING 
SOLOMON’S MINES,’ &c. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


JESS. By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


AUTHOR of ‘KING SOLOMON’S MINES,’ 
‘SHE: a STORY of ADVENTURE,’ &c, 


From the Saturday Review :—‘‘ Seldom have we bemoaned 
more than now the scant space of necessity allotted to 
ceviewers......Mr. Haggard’s descriptions of events, of inani- 
mate nature, and of certain phases of human character are 
almost unrivalled in their virility and vigour.” 

From the Atheneum:—‘‘‘Jess’ is, par excellence, the 
romance of a woman. It is the study of a strange and 
fascinating being—a story of noble love and devotion posapd to 
our mind Mr. Haggard’s most charming creation.” 

From the Pall Mall Gazette :—‘‘The story is a capital one, 
and the interest never flags for a moment. The author 
knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid descriptions of 
Transvaal scenery, and his clever sketches of the inhabi- 
tants, are all admirable.” 


A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE WESTERN AVERNUS; 
Or, Toil and Travel in Further North America. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DEMOS.’ 
Will be ready shortly, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T H Y R ZA: a Tale. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘ Demos,’ ‘ Isabel Clarendon,’ &c. 





COMPLETING VOLUME OF ‘SUGGESTIVE LESSONS 
IN PRACTICAL LIFE.’ 


In a few days, the Fourth Series, feap. 8vo. 332 pages, 
74 Illustrations, cloth, 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL LIFE. 


Being Reading-Books for School and Home. Designed to 
Train the Young to Thoughtfulness and Intelligence through 
Observation of the Facts of the World's Industry and Skill. 


The Publishers will be happy to forward, . post Sree on applica- 
tion, an Jilustrated Prospectus of the‘ SUGGESTIVE LES- 
SONS in PRACIICAL LIFE’; or they will be glad to send a 
Specimen Volume to any Manager or Jeacher desirous of intro- 
ducing the Work into his School. 


“UNDOUBTEDLY AMONG THE BEST AND MOST 
USEFUL THAT HAVE YET BEEN ISSUED.”—Atheneum, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place, 





A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 
HE PERFECT WAY;; or, the Finding of Christ. 


Now first published under the Authors’ Names. By ANNA 
KINGSFORD, M.D (Paris), and EDWARD MAITLAND, BA. (cantab.). 
12s. 

London : Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 





Just ready, 230 pp. small 4to. 12s. 
THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Books I. to XII. 


Done into English Verse by WILLIAM MORRIS. Author of ‘The 
Earthly Paradise,’ &c. The Second Volume, compieting the work, ready 


in October. 
Lendon: Reeves & Turner, 19;, Strand, W.C. 





Pp. 360, cloth, 1s.; or 12 stamps by post, 
Henn tena W. BPP FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By 
Nagas R.and W. EPPS. Describes fully and Prescribes for General 


“London: James don : James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 
T° 7 Oo Oo. .. fe So. ae ees 


OBESITY —. pleasantly, and certainly cured, without hardship 
or nauseating dru 

A valuable sreattes showing how fat can be destroyed (not merely 
lessened) and the cause removed, together with the prescription, —— 
and tuli explanations HOW TO ‘ACT, sent in plain wrapper on recei t ot 
= —s “The only common-sense work on obesity ever issued. 


y, London. 











E. K. Lynton, B bury Mansion, B 








Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 
CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 

ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets. 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of ECCLESIASTICAL HisTory, TOPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JoHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E,C, 





Now ready, price 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. (cloth, gilt lettered). 
GHELLEY & CO.”S COMPLETE PRESS 


DIRECTORY for 1887 contains full and complete information 
carefully classified respecting every Newspaper and Per'odical Published 
in the United Kingdom, with Gazetteer of Towns and Counties. 


Shelley & Co. 5, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C, 








1 | 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, 
New Edition, 1837, with additional Maps of Western Cana ia and Mexico. 
Imperia! folio, half bound in russia or morocco, with gilt titles and 
edges, price 6l. 6s.; full bound, russia or morocco, gilt, price 10/. 10s, 


(to order), 
‘THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LLD. F.R.G.S. With 
Additions to the Present Time. Ina Series of ‘s4 entirely Original and 
Authentic Maps, Coloured in Outline. With a complete Index of 
renee to each Map, comprising over 150,000 Places contained in the 
tlas 
Complete Catalogue of Atlases, Maps, Wall Illustrations, Globes, 
and Scientitic Works free on application. 

W. & A. K. Joh blished 1825), G h to the Queen 
Educational and General Publishers, Edina W: rks, Easter-road, and 
16, South St. Andrew-street, Edinburgh ; 5, White Hart-street, Warwick- 
lane, London, E.C. 








Now ready, pp. 200, 2s. 6d. 
Our MORALITY and the MORAL QUESTION, 
chiefly from the Medical Side. By LIONEL 8S, BEALE, F.B.8. 
By the Same, pp. 270, price 5s. 
N SLIGHT AILMENTS, 


ciples of Treating Disease. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 





Insurances against Lose by Fire and htning pee in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims ig wit aS P 
WILLIAM C. Saammadin. sedaiat 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, retaries, 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 

Chief Office, 81, Cornhill, E.C. 
Western Branch, 70, Baker-street, W., London. 
FIRE AND — 

Helene» ipa WVevccecescesess £265,000 

Invested Funds. . £1,960,000 
Insurances falling due at ‘TADY DAY should be renewed not later 

than the 9th of APRIL. 














THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Funds oe £7,072,140 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the Company's Business 
enables it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions ef Life Insurance and Annui- 
ties at moderate rates. Participating Policies under new Table, payable 
at fixed age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum on sums 
ag on the new Participating Class has been declared at each valua- 
tion 

The NEW gta ade Ne of ASSU RANCE give increased facilities for 
Residence, Travel, and - fg cies in force; 
Reviving Lapsed Policies. Prompt Payment of Claim 

Offices. 
* Liverpool, London, bangs wernt eagre ens Dublin , Glasgow, 








Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at "Eade DAY should be paid 
within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 





PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articies for Centinental Travel- 
ling, post free. 
87, West Strand, London. 


ATENT “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PEN- 

HOLDER. Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holds a large s upply 

of Ink. With Non-Corrodible Iridium-pvinted Pen, 2s. 6d.; with Gold 
Pen, 5s. and 7s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 


Wholesale only of THOS, DE LA RUE & Co., London. 


FUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 








HROUGHOUT on 

asesuns HIRE SYSTEM. 

The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


FURNISH on NORMAN & STACEY’S SYSTEM. 


ONE, TWO, OR THREE YEARS’ CREDIT, 
Payable by Insta!ments. 

This simple and economical system commends itself to all, and is 
admitted to be the most satisfactory method. No registration or 
publicity of any kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manu- 
facturers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not necessary. Full 
particulars post free. Personal applications solicited. 

Offices: 79, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


Branches at 121, Pall Mall, S.W., and 9, Liverpool-street, E.C. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the eee HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and safest Aperient for Deiicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 


and Intants. 
DINNEFORD’S ‘MAGNESIA 
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Price ONE SHILLING, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. Aprt. 


Contents, 
A SONG of EMPIRE. June 20, 1887. By the Author of ‘The Epic of | ON GABLES. By S§. Baring Gould. 
Hades.’ 


The FUTURE of HUNTING. With Contributions from the Duke of 
Beaufort and other leading M.F.H.s, and an Introduction by W. H. 
Long, MP. 

SOME RUSSIAN HOME AFFAIRS. 

MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. (Continued.) By Hon. Emily Lawless. 


OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


The following important Works will be published in a few days :— 
LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY. 


Naples during the Autumn of 1884, 
By AXEL MUNTHE. Translated by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 


PETROLEUM, or ROCK OIL. By Col. C. E. Stewart, C.B. 

ENGLISH OPERA. By Cari Rosa. 

EXTRACTS from the DIARY of a MAN of FASHION in 1788. By 
Lord Robert Seymour. 

The STORY of the DEAD WIFE. By Andrew Lang.J 

SCRAPS from my NOTE-BOOK, By Sir J. H. Drummond Hay, late 

British Minister in Morocco. 








A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 1830-1852. 


Including ‘* Home Letters ” and ‘‘ Correspondence with his Sister,” with Additional Letters and Notes. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS THE UNION. 
Being the substance of ‘ England’s Case Against Home Rule.’ 
By Professor A. V. DICEY. Prepared for Popular Use by C. E. 8. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
And the ENGLISH ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 
By ALOIS BRANDL, Professor of English at the University of Prague. 
An English Edition by Lady EASTLAKE, assisted by the Author. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: 
NOTES OF A FEW MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN BUENOS AYRES. 


By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., K.C.M.G., British Minister at Athens, 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 




















The following Works are now ready :— 
DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: 


A MANUAL OF REFERENCE FOR CLERGYMEN AND STUDENTS. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten. 
Edited by WALTER HOOK, M.A., and W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—Tue Irauran Scuoozs. 
Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. 


A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, so as to incorporate the results of all the most 
recent discoveries. By Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 


With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the HAPPINESS of LIFE. By 
T. GAMBIER PARRY, M.A. Revised Edition. With Index. 8vo. 14s. 


Contents :—Purpose and Practice of Fine Art—Ministry of Fine Art to Common Life and to Spiritual Life—Ministry of 
Colour to Sculpture and Architecture—History ot Mosaic, Ancient and Chri-tian—Art and Artists of Glass Painting, 
Ancient and Medieval—Adornment of Sacred Buildings—Art in Archeology—Builders and Buildings of the Cathedral at 
Gloucester, 


The CRUISE of the MARCHESA to KAMSCHATKA and NEW 


GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and Liu-kiu and various Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, MD. With Maps and 150 Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 42s. 


SOME VERDICTS of HISTORY REVIEWED. 
STEBBING, late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s, 


Contents :—1. Patriot or Adventurer, Anthony Ashley Cooper—2, Two Poet Politicians, Abraham Cowley and Matthew 
Prior—3. Two Leaders of Society and Opposition, Henry 8t. John and William Pulteney—4. A Plea for the Eighteenth 
Century—5, An American Revolutionist and an English Radical, Benjamin Franklin and William Cobbett—6. Puritan and 
Cavalier England Transplanted. New England—Virginia. 


The HAYWARD LETTERS. Being a Selection from the Correspond- 


ence of the late A. HAYWARD, Q.C, 1834 to 1884. With an Account of his Early Life. Edited by HENRY E. 
CARLISLE. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 24s, 


INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Suggestions for a Practical Policy of 
“‘Treland for the Irish.” By ROBERT DENNIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Contents :—Depression and its Causes—Corn and other Food Crops—Live and Dead Meat—The Butter Trade—The 
Fisheries—Plants used in Manufactures—Mines and Quarries—Timber and Peat—Textile and Leather Trades—Pottery, 
Glass, Metal Working, &c.—Paper and Flour Mills—A Group of Minor Trades—Cottage Iudustries—Land Improvement, &c. 


SELECTIONS from the PAPERS of the TWINING FAMILY. Being 


yee cay to ag ‘ Recreations of a Country Clergyman of the Eighteenth Century.’ Edited by RICHARD TWINING. 
rown 8vo. 9s. 


The RISE of the BRITISH POWER in the EAST. By the late 


Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. Being a continuation of his History of India in the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan Periods, Edited by Sir EDWAKD COLEBROOKE, Rart. With Maps. 8vo, lés. 














By WituAM 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 








J.& R. MAXWELL’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


— 


DR. CHSAR CROWL: Mind Curer. 


By PAUL CUSHING, Author of ‘ Misogyny and the Maiden,’ &c. 
The Latest Craze in Psychological Discovery. In 3 vols. at ald 
Libraries, 31s. 6d 
“Ifa novel is to be judged by the strength of its plot and the striking 
h its incid it must be declared that ‘Dr. Cesar Crow!’ is 
areallystreng novel. It is most ingenious in design, dramatic in con- 
struction, and bears throughout marks of great ability and wide literary 
knowledge on the part of the author.”’—Scotsman. 


DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard, 


Author of ‘King Solomon's Mines,’ ‘She,’ &c. In1 vol. 6s. extra 
cloth, bevelled boards, with Frontispiece. 


“A striking and original novel, breathing an elevated tone.”’—Times. 


A STRANGE TANGLE. By Alice 


KING. Author of ‘Queen of Herself, ‘ Fettered yet Free,’ &c. A 
New Novel in one yolume, price 6s. extra cloth, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette Title. 


OLD SHIPMATES. By Claud Hard- 


ING, R.N. A New Novel in 1 vol. 6s. extra cloth, with tinted 
Frontispiece and Vignette Tite [llustration+. 


“* A well-written and absorbingly interesting story.”—- Whitehall Review- 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. 
ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandm ‘ther’s Money,’ &c. 5s. in extra 
cloth, with Plates, forming the First Volume of “ Max well’s Standard 
Library of Popular Authors,” 

‘The story is written in a forcible style, and the plot not only con- 
trived with skill, but treated in a manner which is strikingly original.” 
Atheneum. 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. 


ROBINSON. 5s. forming the Second Volame of ‘‘ Maxwell’s Stan- 
dard Library.” 

“*QLittle Kate Kirby’ is a splendid story, in which the reader’s 
sympathies are enlisted for two sisters strikingly different, but equally 
interesting, who are afflicted with a singularly wortniess sag 

4 spectator. 


The COURTING of MARY SMITH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. is. and fermiog the Third Volume of 
‘* Maxwel'’s Standard Library.” 
“« «The Courting of Mary Smith ’ is a capital book.’’—Academy. 


NICHOLAS GOGOL’S GREAT 
WORKS. Now ready, 2s. 6d. each, in extra cloth. 


DEAD SOULS. In 2 vols. 
8T. JOHN'S EVE. In1 vol. 
TARAS BULBA. In 1 vol. 


Forming Volumes of “‘ MAXWELL’S IMPERIAL LIBRARY.’” 


ONE THING NEEDFUL. By Miss 


BRADDON, Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Ishmael,’ &c. Cheap 
Edition. 2s. picture boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. haif-morocco. 


A PRINCESS of JUTEDOM. By 


CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘Garvock,’ ‘Amoret,’ &c. Cheap 
Edition. 2s. picture boards; 2s. 6d. clo:h; 3s. 6d. ha!f-morocco. 


MIGNON. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of ‘ My Lord and My Lady,’ ‘ Once Again,’ &c. Cheap Edition. <s. 
picture boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco. 


AFTER LONG GRIEF and PAIN. 


By RITA, Author ef ‘Dame Durden,’ &c. Cheap Edition, 2s. 
boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER, Author of ‘Trust Me,’ &€. 
Cheap Edition. 2s. picture boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half- 
morocco. 


A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By 


Mrs. POWER O'DONOGH UE, Author of ‘Unfairly Won,’ &c. 
Cheap Edition. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco. 


UNTIL the DAY BREAKS. By 


EMILY SPENDER, Author of ‘Restored,’ &c. Cheap Edition. 
2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco. 


WORTH WINNING. By Mrs. H. 


LOVETT CAMERON, Author of‘ Pure Gold,’ &c. Cheap Edition. 
2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco. 


DORA RUSSELL’S NOVELS. 


Cheap Edition. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco, 


1, FOOTPRINTS in the SNOW. 4. ANNABEL’S RIVAL. 
2. The VICAR'’S GOVERNESS. | 5. LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. 
3. BENEATH the WAVE. ; 6. QUILE TRUE. 


“ The plotsare well woven and incidents highly sensational.”—Athenaum. 


CASH on DELIVERY. The Latest 


Work by the most popular French Novelist, M FORTUNE DU 
BOISGOBEY. A Story of Loveand the Passion for Gaming. Sole 
and Author;zed Copyright Translation. In 2 vols. Is. each; or in 


1 vol. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cioth. 
By F. 





DEATH or DISHONOUR. 


DU BOISGOBEY. In 2 vols. ls. each, or 1 vol. 2s. boards, and 
2s 6d. cloth. A Story of Devoted Love and Family ride. By the 
Author of the ‘Condemned Door,’ &c. Sole and Authorized Copy- 
right Translation. 





London: 35, St, Bride-street, Ludgate circus, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
| LORD TENNYSON’S JUBILEE ODE. 
| MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 330, for April, price ls., contains :— 
1. CARMEN SCULARE. By Lord Tennyson. An Ode in Honour of | 5, ‘LADY CLANCARTY,’ and the HISTORICAL DRAMA. By Mowsray 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. MORRIS. 
2. The WOODLANDERS. By THomas Harpy. Chaps. 44-48. (Concluded.) 6. HET: a Romance of the Bush. 
3. WILLIAM HAZLITT. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


4, PERSIA. By J. D. REES. _ _7, The MAKING of BRITAIN. _ By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


Mr. John Morley. 
ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


The Annual Address to the Students of the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. Delivered at the Mansion House, February 26, 1887, 
By JOHN MORLEY. Globe 8vo. cloth, EIGHTEENPENCE. 


*,* Also a Popular = : — = 4 on price TWOPENCE, 
JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


A Memoir (1818-1885). By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. With a New Portrait, 8vo. 16s, 


The Saturday Review says :—‘* Mr. Thomas Hughes’s Life of Bishop Fraser is in some respects exactly what a biography ought to be. Written from abundant knowledge and with 
a full heart, it sets its subject before us with remarkable clearness and vigour...... For the most part, however, the Bishop tells the story of his own life; for this volume is largely made 
up of his letters and of extracts from his speeches and sermons, selected generally with good judgment and arranged with skill. And Fraser's letters are characteristic of the writer —they 
are eager, honest, and warm-hearted.” 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


The Atheneum says :—‘* We can hardly hope for another contribution [to Carlyle literature] which shall be anything like so valuable as the contents of this volume...... Apart from 
its account of Goethe’s relations with Carlyle, this refreshing and instructive volume tells us much that is interesting about Goethe in his old age, and his opinions of contemporary 
events, bis reminiscences of Schiller and others of his countrymen, and his judgment on Burns and other ‘ Britons,’ including Sir Walter Scott and Jeffrey.” 


ena? aut NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By Mr. William Black. By Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. THE WOODLANDERS. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, By THOMAS HARDY, Author of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ &c. 


, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d 
Author of ‘ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’ ‘ A Princess of Thule,’ &c. : . 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. The SATURDAY REVIEW says :— 














= The second volume is, in our opinion, the best that Mr. Hardy has ever written, and 
= third is little ioferior...... We are giving, however, but a poor idea of the richness and 
. umanity of the book. Mr. Hardy has not often drawn a more sympathetic character than 
By Miss Veley. | that of the undemonstrative, patient, and self-defying Giles Winterborne.” 


The ATHENEUM says :— 


— 
A G A R D E N 0 F M E M 0 R I E S; | a eae inctient ae to oe, of bh, ~— — helps - “ 
| the reader in the of mind i ich t t ve him be...... t 
Mrs. AUSTIN; LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. be read by all who can tell masterly work of fiction when they see it.” aia. 
“The SPECTATOR says :— 


Three Stories. 
By MARGARET VELEY, Author of ‘ Mitchelhurst Place,’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
The ATHEN_ZUM says :— 


“This is a very powerful book...... No one can rival Mr. Hardy in such descriptions 
of nature as he gives us in these volumes.” 











“« Miss Veley seems to have put her best work into her latest volumes......Her style is By Mr. H. 8, Cunningham. 

J excellent, and all her stories are interesting. TH ‘ ll 
The ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says :— 

““¢4 Garden of Memories’ in various ways recalls Mrs Gaskeli’s ‘North and South.’ E COERULEANS. A Vacation Idy ¥ F 
Miss Veley’s power of word-painting is iderable, and the impression which this book By H. 8. CUNNINGHAM, Author of ‘The Chronicles of Dustypore,’ ‘ Wheat and Tares. 
leaves is that of a series of delicately drawn pictures.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

An EASTER VACATION in GREECE. With Lists of ay Fanrenscr. 7. a. Sais. 
Books on Greek Travel and Topography, and Time-Tables of Greek Railways and OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extracts from F The 
Steamers. By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s Expansion of England.’ By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History 
rg ee gy te the ng al of Cambridge. With a Map of Greece in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 1s. 
and a Plan of Olympia. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ENGLAND 
under the ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kate 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By J. P. NORGATE. In 2 vols. with Maps and Plans, 8vo. 32s. 
MAHAFFY, Author of ‘Social Life in +" gg &c. With Illustrations. Third Edition, The CHOICE of BOOKS; and other Literary Pieces. By 


Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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